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Section 1 
DIRECTORY TO CATALOG 
of 
Periodical Articles 


General.—Included in this directory are only those periodicals from 
which arti-les have been sele:ted. 

Arrangement.—Periodicals are arranged in two categories: (1) Military 
and Naval: (2) General. 

An index number precedes the title of each periodical. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL PERIODICALS 


Index Selected articles, 
Number Joint Forces Page 
4—Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette... iain 
6—Journal of the Royal United Service Institution 9 


General military 
11—Army Quarterly... 
12—Boletin del Ejercito 
15—De Re 
16—Guerra y su preparacion 
17—M ilitair-Wochenblatt 


INPANTRY 
a1—<Infantry Journal... 19 
19 
TANKS 
33—Royal Tank Corps Journal as 20 
CAVALRY 
36—Cavalry Journal (Great Britain)... 20 
37—Revue de Cavalerie......... 20 
ARTILLERY 


38—Field Artillery Journal....... 
39—Journal of the Royal Artillery. 
40—Revue d’Artillerie 
41—Coast Artillery Journal 


ENGINEERS 
SIGNALS 
47—Signal Corps Bulletin... 
ORDNANCE 
Navy and Marines 
55—Naval Institute ai 


— 


Arms and Services 
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GENERAL PERIODICALS 


Current Affairs 


66—Current History 
68—Foreign Affairs. = 
70—Foreign Policy Association: Foreign Policy Reports.......................... 
71—Illustrated London News 


74—LIllustration...... 


75—Literary 


76—Living Age... 
77—Nation.. 
78—National Republic. 


79—Outlook and Independent 
82—Review of Reviews 
Time._. 


86—World’s Work 


Economics and Political Economy 


88—Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science... 
90—Economic Geography 
94—Political Science Quarterly 


History and Geography 


97—Asia 

99—Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society 
104—American Mercury 
105—Atlantic Monthly 


109—Forum... 
110—Harpers Magazine . 
111—Hygeia 

112—Liberty 

113—New York Herald Tribune Magazine 
114—New York Times 
115—North American Review... 
116—Saturday Post 
117—Scribner’s 
118—Yale Review 
128—London Times Literary Supplement 
130—New York Times Book Review 


> 

64—American Journal International 22 
22 
22 

23 
23 
23 

Literary and Miscellaneous 

23 
24 

i 


for the current quarter. 
Directory (page 7). 
followed in the Directory. 


1—ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL 
11 July 1931 
(1) WAR DEPARTMENT MOBILIZATION PLAN. Gen- 
eral MacArthur 
4—ARMY, NAVY & AIR FORCE GAZETTE 
(Great Britain) 
18 June 1931 
(1) AIRCRAFT ARMAMENT. Lieutenant Pynches 
25 June 1931 
ARMAMENT. (II) Lieutenant Pyn- 
ches 


30 July 1931 
(3) WAR IN THE AIR. Exercises in defense 


6—JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL UNITED SER- 
VICE INSTITUTION (Great Britain) 
August 1931 
(1) ECONOMIC PRESSURE OR CONTINENTAL VIC- 
TORIES. Captain Liddell Hart 
(2) MECHANICAL MOBILITY. Major Bagnold 


(3) NIGHT ATTACK ON HARBOURS. Commander 
oore 


11—ARMY QUARTERLY (Great Britain) 
July 1931 
(1) MILITARY PRIZE ESSAY, 1931. Colonel Trench 


12—BOLETIN DEL EJERCITO (Cuba) 
By Captalin W. F. SAFFORD 
March-April 1931 

(1) CONTRIBUCION A LA HISTORIA DE CUBA. “Mis 
Experiencias a bordo de un Remoleador Na- 
val.” (Contribution to the history of Cuba. 
“My experiences on board a naval tugboat.’’] 
Rear Admiral Crosley. 

The tale of a ““tug-boat skipper” in the 
Spanish-American War. An interesting and 
amusing account of Admiral Crosley’s expe- 
riences with a tow-boat assigned to special 
missions and services out of the ordinary, off 
the coast of Cuba. 

(2) CRONICAS DE LA GUERRA DE CuBa. [Chron- 
icles of the Cae War.] Volume III. General 
Miro y A 

The last Fstaliment of the chronicles of the 

(3) NAPOLEON, JEFE DE EJERCITO. [Napoleon, 
Chie of the ae (IL) General von Warten- 


of life of Napoleon, treating 
of the invasion of Russia. 
15—DE RE BELLICA (Germany—Spanish text) 
By Captain W. F. SarrorpD 
Number 7, 1930-31 


(1) LAS UNIDADES COMBINADAS. [The combined 
units.) In this combined in the 
sense of mized and the article treats of the 


Section 2 
CATALOG OF SELECTED PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


This section catalogs the articles selected from Library periodicals 
To locate a particular periodical, consult the 
Periodicals in this Catalog are arranged in the order 


questions of organization. Beginning with a 

brief discourse on the constant progress of new 

methods of combat and newer weapons and 
means of transportation, etc., a model organ- 
ization is given. 

(2) MEDIOS DE ENMASCARAMIENTO EN LA GUERRA 
NAVAL. [Methods of masking in naval warfare.] 
Vice-Almirante Gadow 

The navy is confronted with some problems 
of camouflage and screening with which we 
in the army do not have to contend. Among 
these are: protecting colors; camouflage mark- 
ings to show false speed, size, silhouette, etc., 
but the most important is the smoke screen. 
It is this latter that is discussed in this article. 

(3) COMBATES EN NIEBLAS. [Battles in fogs.] 
(I) General von Westhofen. 

Being an account of the German offensive 
which began 21 March, 1918, with a fog along 
the whole front and which lasted the whole 
of the first two days. The author gives first 
hand information of the difficulties. 

(4) LAS DIFERENTES CLASES DE COMBATE. [Dif- 
ferent classes of combat.] Mayor Siebert. 

This, the concluding article of a series, dis- 
cusses the interruption of the combat and the 
retreat. After a brief discussion of the reasons 
and necessity for breaking off an engagement 
and withdrawing, the author discusses prep- 
arations for withdrawal, the rupture and the 
retirement; the latter being discussed under 
two headings: (a) as a whole, and (b) articu- 
lated. Duties of aviation, tanks and armored 
cars in a retreat are touched upon. 

(5) ALGO SOBRE LA GUERRA DE MONTANA. [Some- 
thing about mountain warfare.] General von 
Horauf. 

In this the use of artillery is discussed under 
following headings: (a) Efficiency, (b) mobility, 
(ec) for the attack, (d) for the defender. 


Number 8, 1930-31 
(6) LA OFENSIVA DESDE LA RETIRADA. [The 
offensive from the retreat.) Capitan Balck. 
A. discussion of one of the great problems 
of command; that of taking the offensive after 
a retreat, a proceeding to obtain liberty of 
movement and to seek a decision. Examples 
used are: (1) Hohenlinden, 1800; (2) Autumn 
campaign of the Central Powers, 1914; (3) 
Autumn campaign in Northern France, 1914. 
(7) EL CRUCERO MODERNO. [The modern saat 
Contralmirante Gadow. 
comparison of the cruisers, of the latest 
type, of United States, England, Japan, 
td Italy, Germany, Holland and Spain. 
(8) LAS NUEVAS CONSTRUCCIONES DE LA MARINA 
ALEMANA. [The new constructions of the Ger- 
man Navy.| A brief description of the cruisers 
Enten (1925), Kénigsherg and Karlsruhe 
both 1927; the later torpedo boats; remarks 
as to construction (projected) of lighter craft; 
and a comparison of German cruisers with 
those of the nations. 


: 
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(9) COMBATES EN NIEBLAS. [Battles in fogs.] (II) 
General von Westhoven. 

The concluding article of a series. Personal 
experiences and observations of an engagement 
in a fog (vicinity of Hesb 
on the battle and lesson—that ‘the necessity 
of operating at night, in fog, and smoke, 
officers and troops must be practiced in all 
these operations. 

(10) EL CENTRO DE GRAVEDAD EN EL ATAQUE. 
{The center of gravity in the attack.] General 
von Hérauf. 

A very good article explaining “the center 
of grav ity of the attack,” circumstances govern- 
ing its location, factors to be considered in 
— limitations imposed in actual combat, 

en such “‘center gravity” should be 
—— Similar to our own (U.S.) teach- 


at ) Y PROCEDIMIENTO DE COM- 
BATE DE LAS COMPANIAS DE INFANTERIA 
ALEMANA Y FRANCESA EN EL ATAQUE. [Organ- 
ization and method of combat of German and 
French infantry in the attack.) Capitan Al- 
trichter. 

A comparison of the organization of the 
infantry company in each army, emphasizing 
the vast difference between the two. The French 
emphasize the principle of the superiority of 
fire action over that of shock. The Germans, 
while admitting the necessity of fire superiority 
in order to advance, preach the doctrine of 
closing with the enemy and seeking the decision 
with cold steel. These concepts are, naturally, 
reflected not only in the organization of each 
army but in the methods of attack, formations, 
etc. 


16—GUERRA Y SU PREPARACION (Spain) 


By Captain W. F. SaFrorD 
March-April 1931 


(1) Dinamarca.—EL DESARME DE DINAMARCA. 
{Denmark.—Danish disarmament.] Teniente 
Coronel Marva. 

Announcing the complete disarmament of 
Denmark, abolition of the army (12,000) and 
navy (4,000) but retention of 1,600 men 
“Vizilance Corps” and 700 “State Marine” 
as police. 

(2) FranciA.—EL NUEVO REGLAMENTO TACTICO 
DE CABALLERIA DEL EJERCITO FRANCES. 
(France.—The new tactical regulation for cav- 
alry of the French Army.] Tentiente Coronel 

Ingria. 

Not actually completely new but a compila- 
tion of all new developments, previously tried 
and approved. Tested during maneuvers. 
Covers motorized cavalry. Article reviews only 
the newest! and most norel developments, 
which are however, well known in our own 
service for it is well known that since the time 
of our Civil War the European cavalry has 
been outclassed by our own. It would be better 
to see French original. 

(3) INGLATERRA.—-ALGUNAS NOTICIAS SOBRE RE- 
CLUTAMIENTO, MECANIZACION Y AVIACION. [En- 
giand.—Some notes on recruiting, mechaniza- 
tion and aviation.|] Tentiente Coronel Marva. 

Military census of all British troops, families, 
etc. New method of recruiting to be tried in 
India. Recruiting during month of January. 
Mechanization of artillery “‘in toto.” Exercises 
of the Air Forces, August 1930. New single 
seater monoplane “SS-19"" pursuit plane. 

(4) IraLtia.—LasS ORGANIZACIONES FASCISTAS A 
FINES DE 1930. [Italy.—Fascist organizations 
at the end of 1930.] Commandante Campos. 


List and description of Fascist organization 
for boys from 8 years old up. Organization 
of each group. Effectives, exerc ises, sports, etc., 
teachers, “juvenile combat units” ordinary mi- 
litia, mission, effectives and recruiting. ‘“Di- 
visional Cohorts.” Territorial antivircraft de- 
fense. Colonial militia, organization and re- 
cruiting. Railway militia. Militia of post and 
telegraph and telephones. Militia of the ports, 
foresters. Highway miliiia. Militia of the 
frontiers. University militia It appears that 
Italy was “militia minded” and strong for 
universal training from the age of eight up. 


17—MILITAR-WOCHENBLATT (Germany) 


4 November 1930 
By LIEUTENANT COLONEL E. L. GRUBER 


(1) Diz LuFTSCHUTZUBUNG IN OSTPREUSZEN VOM 
1. Bis 3. OKTOBER 1930. [The air defense 
exercises in East Prussia, 1-3 October 1930.] 
By the Treaty of Versailles all active anti- 
craft measures are forbidden to Germany. The 
exercise was a test of the passive antiuircraft 
defense measures that should be adopted for 
every community. (See abstract, nage 25) 

(2) AUS DEN MANOVERN 1930. [From the ma- 
neuvers of 1930.) A brief summary of the 
United States Army maneuvers in southern 
California in 1930, the United States Navy 
air maneuvers at New York, the Polish air 
maneuvers in East Galicia, and the British 
Army maneuvers at Salisbury. 

(3) MUNITIONSERSATZ. [Ammunition supply.} In 
the German maneuvers of September 1930, the 
ammunition supply was purposely limited in 


order to cause commanders to give full con- 
sideration to the scarcity of ammunition when 
making the deci:ions and plans of action. 


(4) Dre BEFREIUNG VON DER ZAHL IM NACHT- 
GEFECHT. [The futility of numerical superiority 
in a night attack.] An account of a night attack 
by a small company of infantry on a center 
of resistance which succeeded in capturing 
its objective together with 60 prisoners with- 
out sufferin y casualties. 

(5) SPERREN Rocawinricen FEINDVERBINDUN- 
GEN VOR DEM ANGRIFF. [Blocking hostile rear- 
ward communications prior to the attack.] 
Emphasizing the point that the destruction 
of defiles in the enemy's routes of withdrawal 
should be interdicted as early as practicable 
and preferably during the artillery preparation. 
If undertaken during the attack, the mission 
ean probably not be accomplished in time by 
the artillery. 

(6) PFERDEZUG UND FAHRZEUGBAU. [Animal draft 
and construction of vehicles.} A reply to a 
previous article on the need of scientific con- 
struction of wheeled vehicles in order to gain 
the maximum draft power. 

(7) AUS DER WERKSTATT DER TRUPPE: REITUN- 
TERRICHT. [Out of the workshop of the troops: 
Equitation.] A discussion of the correct seat 
and use of 2ids in equitation. 

(8) TAKTISCHE AUFGABE 2. [Tactical exercise 
No. 2] 

By Captain F. DURING 


11 November 1930 


(9) LUFTERKUNDUNG UND UMPASSUNGSOPERA- 
TION. [Air observation and envelopment oper- 
ations.] While it is comparatively easy to take 
steps to obtain information of the enemy, of 
his defensive organization, etc., in trench war- 
fare, it is harder in open warfare, and conse- 
quently steps must be taken for a greater detail 
in the operation of aircraft to obtain infor- 
mation. Aircraft particularly removes the 
most important factor of success, viz., surprise. 


+ 

= 

| 
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The author states that as at Tannenberg, the 
envelopment had the strategic advantage, as 

it did not meet with resistance, but if resistance 
is met in the enemy's defensive system, then 
in spite of superior combat strength, the 
modern fire power and effect would cause so 
much loss of time, that time, an ever present 
important factor, is lost and success doubtful. 
The author then -cites the marine operation 
in 1914 as an example. 

(10) EIN BEWEGLICHER VERBAND FUR DIE IN- 
FANTER!E-IVIS!ON? [A flexible reconnaissance 
unit for an infantry di-ision.] The necessity 
of a special reconnaissance and security for a 
German di i-ion is brought out in this arti-le. 

(11) MANJSVER IM VERSTARKTEN INFANTER!E- 
REGIMENT. [Maneuver of a reenforced infantry 
regiment.| In the average maneuver, the author 
states, the officers gain in exnerience, but the 
troops learn nothing. The writer recommends 
that war games and terrain exercises for officers 
will offer the same result, while for the men, 
protection against aircraft, marches, outpost 
duty, reconnaissance, and bivouac are of great 


value. 
18 November 1930 


(12) NEUZEITLICHE ERDAUFKLARUNG. [Modern 
— reconnaissance.} ([) Major v.Faber du 

‘aur. 

The armored car, due to its armor and sxeed 
should form the first wave in distant recon- 
naissance, and the horse the second, as it 
does not know any obstacles other than 
swamps. The cavalryman can conceal himself 
and see without being seen, while the motor 
must depend on its speed; a car that has been 
stopped is a good target and valueless. The 
author advocates that part of the trains be 
motoriz 

(13) VORSCHLAGE ZUR HEERESMOTORISIERUNG. 
{Suggestions for the motorization of the Army.] 

abstract, page 39) 

(14) LUPTABWEHRDIENST IM HINTERLANDE DURCH 
ZIVILPERSONEN ZUR ENTLASTUNG DER KAMPF- 
FRONT. [Antisircraft duty in rear areas by 
civilians.} Oberlt. Beck. 

The author sneaks of the necessity of using 
volunteers (civilians) for the antiaircraft de- 
fense of rear areas. Reserve officers, who are 
not physically qualified to be used at the front, 
should be used to command the different posi- 
tions of the antiaircraft guns, with volunteers, 
unfit for front dity to handle the guns. 

(15) UBER DAS OFFENHALTEN VON ENGEN. [Notes 
on debouchment from defiles.| How far for- 
ward should the advanced units go, to protect 
the debouchment of the main body? Small 
units of course can debouch from the defile 
even if the defile is under artillery fire, while 
it is necessary to prevent artillery fire on the 
defile if the. main body contains artillery 
columns and trains. When is the mission of 
the advance troops in assisting the debouch- 
ment of other troops accomplished? The author 
answers this questions as follows: 

A point of an advance guard has accom- 
plished poe} mission when A prevents rifle fire 
on the defile. 

The strength of advance is recom- 
mended as a battalion, if only machine gun 
fire will be met on the defile, "wet should be 
at least a regiment, to cove with light artillery 
fire, or a cavalry division to keep mediim or 
long range artillery from reaching the defile. 


25 November 1930 


(16) NEUZEITLICHE ERDAUFKLARUNG. [Modern 
‘ound reconnaissance.| (II) Major v.Faber du 
‘aur. 


Periodical Literature—Catalog 


In this article the author gives as disad- 
vantages of the cross country cars the fact 
that its noise makes it impossible to hear: 
visibility is poorer than that of the rider. If 
the cross country car is too heavy, instead of 
reconnaissance, it is more likely to bring on 
a battle at a time when it is not wanted. The 
crew of a cross country car should consist of 6 
men, with a small car of 2 men to precede it 
as security. The armored car is better for recon- 
naissance than the cross country car, but it 
is forced to go only on roads. The author 
concedes however, that the armored car is 
very important. 

The motorcycle is fast and can go over some 
terrain, but it can carry only 2 men. It should 
carry a machine gun and an automatic rifle. 
It is very useful with cavalry. 

The tank, while it is the best of all motor 
vehicles, can not be used as a reconnaissance 
means; it is an attack weapon of the first 
grade, but not the eye of the commander. 


4 December 1930 


(17) Dig KAVALLERIE IM MANOVER 1930. [The 
cavalry in the 1930 maneuver.} General v. 


‘osek. 

A detailed descrixtion of the cavalry action 
in the Cadre Maneuver of 1930 (See RCMW 
No. 41). It is very necessary to con id r care- 
fully the technique of cavalry marches so as 
not to overwork the horses. A motorized 
troop is faster and can make longer marches 
than a mounted troop, but the latter can be 
ready for action in a very short time and 
can secure itself better than a motori ed troop. 
It has been proven that the reenforced cavalry 
brizade is very flexible and can be used advan- 
tageously as an independent unit, but it must 
not be forgotten that many battles are lost 
because the cavalry di i:ion was not kept 
together at the critical time. Another lesson 
learned is not to attach army cavalry to 
corps or divisions with the expectation of hav- 
ing it reconnoiter for the army. 

(18) RUCKBLICK B!NES INFANTERIE-NACHRICH- 
TEN-OFFIZIERS AUF DIE GROSZE RAHMEN- 
UsBUNG 1930. [Retrospect of an infantry com- 
munications officer of the 1930 Cadre Maneu- 
ver.| In this article the author gives his exne- 
rience and the lessons learned from them during 
the 1930 maneuver. The em>loyment of lamp 
signal platoons was very limited as the terrain 
usually forbade the use of lamp signals, while 
the use of telephone and of messenger dogs was 
excessive. The dogs did exceptional work and 
an increase of the number of dogs within a 

iment is recommended. 

(19) NEUZEITLICHE ERDAUFKLARUNG. [Modern 
ground reconnaissance.| (III) Major v.Faber 
du Faur. 

This article (the last of a series of three) 
speaks of the defense of reconnsissance de- 
tachments. The best, cheapest and esaiest de- 
fense against armored cars by cavalry is to 
hide in favorable terrain, such as woods, 
swamps and ravines. On the other hand ar- 
mored cars can easily be camouflaged; that 
way, with increased speed, they present a 
poor target. In case of a meeting of armored 
ears of both sides, the side which has the 
greatest fire power, and a carefully worked 
out plan of attack (frontal and flank or rear) 
is the one most likely to win. The greatest 
enemy against armored cars and tanks is the 
mine. In reconnaissance a unit which has had 
losses by coming in contact with rines, will 
slow up its advance and loses some of its 
morale. All r or recon- 
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naissance detachments should carry mines. An 
important factor in reconnaissance is of course 
the timely report to the commander. However, 
if a reconnaissance detachment has gone up 
to 150 km. from its main unit, radio is the 
best way of quickly transmitting messages, 
but messages can and will picked up. 
Cavalry, even though relays are used, is too 
slow for transmitting reports from a long dis- 
tance. Armored cars are very good. The late 
war has not shown sufficient detail in this 
respect; experiments should be continued in 
communication on reconnaissance. 


11 December 1930 


(20) Das KRIBGSWERK DES REICHSARCHIVS. VII. 
Band: Die Operationen des Jahres 1915. [The 
war work of the Reichsarchiv. Volume VII: 
The operations in 1915.) A German review of 
Volume VII of the German official history 
of the World War. Brief outline of political 
and military factors. Valuable as a brief resumé 
of contents, pending the translation of this 
important official work. 

(21) ReITeR, RADFAHRER, UND KRAFTFAHRER 
IN DER AUFKLARUNG. [Troops, bicyclists and 
armored cars on reconnaissance.| Oberstleut- 
nant Benary. 

An article about a German reconnaissance 
patrol in 1914 in which the following conclu- 
sions are made that a patrol should not be 
too large and should have machine guns. A 
mixed patrol of troops and bicyclists in the 
advance of the main patrol is of a great dis- 
advantage, as each is in the other’s way. Both 
should have separate missions. The troops 
should be the eye of the patrol, the bicyclists 
furnish the rear guard area flank security. 
The armored cars (at that time they were not 
armored) were excellent on distant recon- 
Naissance and to return with reports. The 
author finishes with the sentence: It is not 
horse or motor, but horse and motor. 


18 December 1930 


(22) WALDGEFECHT IN DICHTEM UNTERHOLZ. 
[Battle in dense underbrush.) Oberstlt. Otto. 

A resumé and German version of the Belleau 
Wood fight in June 1918. The author asks 
the question: Why was it possible, that the 
Germans prevented the Marines for 7 days 
from entering Belleau Wood, but after they 
had entered, it took the Marines only 2 days 
to clear the Wood? The answer: (1) An Amer- 
ican company was equal to a German bat- 
talion; (2) The number of effective rifies by 
the German infantry was very much dimin- 
ished, due to special details; (3) The Germans 
laid more stress on fire power, than on the 
assault, while the Marines did the reverse; 
(4) The Americans were fresh, enthusiastic 
troops, the Germans tired and weakened from 
sickness and lack of food, and above all, the 
lack of leadership and use of false tactics in 
the latter phase of the battle. 

(23) Von DER MARSCHLEISTUNG DER AUFKLAR- 
UNGSABTEILUNG EINER KAVALLERIEDIVISION. 
[The march capacity of a reconnaissance de- 
tachment of a cavalry division.] The recon- 
naissance detachment of the 3d Cavalry Di- 
vision of the German Army in the 1930 Cadre 
Maneuver had orders to reconnoiter the flank 
and rear of the enemy. The first day it made 
110 km. (patrols 120 km.). Unfavorable weath- 
er conditions reduced the further advance 
to 25 km., 39 km. and 60 km. on the next 

days. The condition of the horses and men 


were excellent at the end of the fourth and 
the detachment was capable of much more 
effort. The author asks the question: Can this 
accomplishment be increased? Answer: Even 
though we lighten the weight of equipment, 
etc., there is a limit of the capacities of horse 
and rider, and that was practically reached 
during the maneuver. 


(24) VERBINDUNG ZWISCHEN INFANTERIE UND 


ARTILLERIE. [Liaison between infantry and 
artillery.} It is most important that constant 
communication between infantry and artille 

be maintained throughout the battle and with 
that end in view, infantry officers should be 
trained to take the yo of the artillery 
liaison officer, in case the latter has become a 


casualty. 
25 December 1930 


(25) Dre GrUnpE FUR DAS GELINGEN DER 


UBERRASCHUNG AM 18. JuLI 1918. [The reason 
for the complete surprise on 18 July 1918.] 
Hauptman Stenger. 

Captain Stenger is the author of Volume 
35 “Battles of the World War.”’ This volume 
(which has been ordered for C&GSS Library) 
contains a narrative of events, from the second 
battle of the Marne to the Vesle 1918. The 
author states that the Germans were com- 
— surprised by the Allied attacks of 

uly 18, 1918. Several higher officers of the 
German Army took exception to this state- 
ment. In his reply, Captain Stenger states 
that the war diaries of all units to include 
that of the Army headquarters contained 
— to the effect that no attack was expect- 


(26) GLIEDERUNG UND VERWENDUNG TAKTISCHER 


AUFKLARUNGSVERBANDE. [Organization and 
use of tactical reconnaissance detachments.] 
Major v.Faber du Faur. 

This article deals with the necessity of hav- 
ing reconnaissance detachments, which con- 
sist of cavalry and motors, function together 
in peace time. The motor is to be used for 
distant and the rider for close reconnaissance. 
Due to the fact that motors travel so far 
ahead of the detachment, that in critical mo- 
ments they are valueless to assist the detach- 
ments, they should not be allowed to travel 
more than about 45 miles from the base of 
the detachment. 


4 January 1931 

(27) Das BEGEGNUNGSGEFECHT BEI AUFGABEN 
FUR TRUPPENUBUNGEN. [The meeting engage- 
ment in terrain exercises.| The eather criti- 
cizes the use of the stereotype form of meeting 
engagements such as march of Blues and Reds 
under protection of advance guards, the tak- 
ing of a ridge or hill by the advance guard, 
the effort by the enemy to take the hill, failure 
to do so, the attack. The author states that 
the possession of a ridge or hill is not always 
necessary and as an example cites the loss 
of the Vimy Heights west of Douai by the 
Germans. When the Allies took the Heights 
the Germans dug in at the foot of the hill. 
The Allies were unable to dislodge the Ger- 
mans from there in spite of the fact that the 
Allies looked down upon the new line. Another 
thing is that the enemy does not always use 
the same tactics as the Blues and when a 
problem is given it should show what state 
the Reds represent, assuming of course, that 
the tactics of that state are known to the 
Blues. 

(28) AUFKLARUNGS-ABTEILUNG UND BEWEG- 

LICHER VERBAND BEI DER INFANTERIEDIVI- 

sion. [Reconnaissance detachment and a spe- 


cial divisional mobile unit in the infantry 
division.} The author advocates a _ recon- 
naissance detachment and a “light divisional 
unit’”’ as part of a division and to be under 
division control. The duty of the recon- 
naissance detachment is—as the name im- 
plies—to reconnoiter. The organization of the 
detachment to consist of 3 troops of cavalry, 
1 machine gun troop, 1 bicycle company and 
1 armored car troop with the necessary radio 
outfit. The light divisional unit to consist of 
a motorized battalion, with communication 
platoon, a motorized battery of artillery and 
2 armored car platoons. The mission of this 
unit is to be the advance or rear guard of the 
division, to seize important terrain features, 
division reserve and pursuit troops. This wa 

the infantry will be always complete, re 4 
and able to do battle at all times. Complete 
knowledge of the enemy, good security, saving 
of the strength of the infantry up to the main 
battle make the suggestion of the writer 
worthy of thought. 

(29) TANKForts. [Tank forts.] A description for 
the construction of ‘‘tank forts,”” which is a 
heavily armored machine gun emplacement 
and does not permit tanks to pass over them. 
Visibility and field of fire is of secondary im- 
portance; camouflage and cover and con- 
struction of fort nests is of greatest importance. 


11 January 1931 


(30) ScHiEsS7UBUNGEN GEMISCHTER WAFFEN. 
[Field firing of combined arms.| Generalleut- 
nant Fleck. 

The author advocates the periodical field 
firing of all arms under simulated war con- 
ditions, viz., fire on position, use of smoke, 
firing when gas mask is worn, casualties of 
leaders. Men and matériel break in the com- 
munication system. Accompanied by sketches, 
showing successive tactical situation. 


18 January 1931 

(31) GEPANZERTE KAMPFFAHRZEUGE UND IHRE 
ABWEAR. RUCKBLICK UND AUSBLICK. [Armored 
motor vehicles and the defense against them. 
Past and future.] A resumé of the development 
of armored motor vehicles in France, England 
and the United States. As the aircraft and 
pas affects troops on the march and on the 

alts, so will the use of armored cars also 
affect the action of troops. 

(32) ZENTRALISATION UND DEZENTRALISATION. 
{Centralization and decentralization.] Central- 
ization is a fine thing in some cases, but in 
war and preparation for war decentralization 
is better. Battles cannot be directed like ma- 
chines. The German Army was forced to cen- 
tralize, but the author warns, that which one 
wants to grow, must be given room for growth. 

(33) MANN GEGEN MAssE. [Man against mass.] 
Oberstit. Otto. 

A German picture of the attack of the 2d 
and 36th American Divisions on October 8-9, 
near St. Etienne. It states that the Germans 
were far outnumbered. Our system of leap- 
frogging battalions made reorganiation for 
inexperienced officers dificult. The author 
cl.ims that the 36th Division was a fine divi- 
sion and a true type of our National Army, 
while he can not understand that the 2d Di- 
vi ion, having on 10 October, 922 officers and 
21,083 men, considered itself as tired and worn 
out and had to be relieved. 

(34) LUPTABWEHRDIENST IM HINTERLAND DURCH 
ZIVILPERSONEN. [Antiaircraft defense in the 
rear areas by civilians.] Oberleutnant Pickert. 

Due to the development of aircraft, it is 
certain that aerial attacks will be carried on 
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very deep in the rear areas, which necessitates 
antiaircraft defense in a large measure. To 
have the antiaircraft weapons manned by 
combat troops would take too many from 
the front, but can this be avoided by having 
civilians tend to the guns? The author says 
no, as any physically able man can handle 
the ammunition for the weapons, and it 
would take too much training to compute 
data, ete. But civilians should be used to 
work on the communication system. He also 
asks that Germany be allowed to at least 
be given permission to get some antiaircraft 
defense in the next disarmament conference. 


25 January 1931 


(35) EIN BEWEGLICHER VERBAND FUR DIE IN- 


FANTERIE-DIvision. [A flexible formation of 
an infantry division.] In view of present air- 
craft development by which divisions on the 
march are picked up days before they can enter 
combat, the author recommends to increase 
the 3 infantry regiments of a German division 
by a “light regiment’’ whose mission will be 
to act as an advance guard, preceding the 
division by a day’s march. Since the fire 
power of a division of 1930 is similar to that 
of a corps in 1914, heavy artillery and special 
troops, including the “light regiment” should 
be considered as divisional troops, the same 
as the corps troops of 1914. The article shows 
proposed organization of such a special, mobile 
unit: 

(1) Armored car detachment 

(2) Tank column 

(3) Motorized machine gun detachment 

(4) Portée artillery 

(5) Motorized engineer detachment 

(6) Signal detachment 


4 February 1931 

(36) NEUZEITLICHE LEHREN AUS DER KRIEG- 
FUHRUNG FRIEDRICHS DES GROSZEN. [Modern 
thoughts on the leadership of Frederick the 
Great.] The author shows that in spite of the 
modern development of motorization, avia- 
tion and chemicals, etc., it is still profitable 
to study the leadership in historical wars em- 
ploying less mobile units than today. He men- 
tions 3 principles of Frederick the Great which 
are still applicable: Ist, quickness of decision; 
2d, comparative combat strength, and 3d, 
superiority of morale. 

(837) Derk ZuG ALS KAMPFEINHE!T. [The pla- 
toon as a fighting unit.] The question is raised 
whether a platoon should consist of 3 or 4 
squads. The author concludes that 3 squads 
is the proper organization. 

(38) Wirp DAS BEGEGNUNGSGEFECHT ZU VIEL 
GEUBT? [Is the meeting engagement practised 
too much?] Some objection has been voiced 
against “stereotyped” forms of maneuver. 
The meeting engagement demands decision 
from leaders and makes demands from troops 
which cannot be found in any other kind of 
warfare. Therefore, and if for no other reason, 
the practice of meeting engagements is impor- 
tant and should be continued. 


11 February 1931 

(40) Der FLUGELKAMPF DER 16. INFANTERIE- 
BRIGADE IN DER SCHLACHT AM OurRcQ. [The 
flank battle of the 16th German Infantry 

Brigade on the Oureq.] Oberst Hoffmeister. 
A monograph of the action of the German 
16th Infantry Brigade on the Ourcq, in which 
this brigade was on the right flank. The bri- 
ade had as artillery support only one battery. 
With the 4th Cavalry Division, which pro- 
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tected the right flank, the brigade has no 
contact. The writer concludes that the artillery 
support for the brigade was insufficient and 
that an infantry division with its organic ar- 
tillery should have been given the mission 
on the right flank or that the brigade should 
have been attached to the 4th Cavalry Di- 
vision. 

(41) Der ““KULMINATIONSPUNKT” 1918 AN DER 
WESTFRONT. [The culmination point, 1918 at 
the western front.] The author answers the 
question: ““Were the Germans surprised by 
the French attack south of Soissons on 18 
July 1918?" by saying that the Germans most 
certainly were, but not by the secrecy of 
for the attack; on the contrary, 

y the fact that the Germans did not think 
the French had enough reserves to fight a 
defensive battle as well as starting an attack. 


18 February 1931 


(42) VERWENDUNG EINES SELBSTANDIGEN PAN- 
ZERVERBANDES. [Employment of a mechanized 
force.| (I) Oberleutnant v. Wedel. (See ab- 
stract, page 26) 

(43) Die AUSBILDUNG DER INFANTERIE FUR DEN 
STELLUNGSKRIEG. [The training of the infan- 
try for trench warfare.| Oberleutnant Burger. 

The author points to the necessity of train- 
ing infantry for trench warfare. While it is 
very desirable to have open warfare, it is not 
certain that we will have open warfare on all 
fronts, and the infantry should be trained in 
defense and attack for trench warfare. Com- 
bat patrols should be made a specialty. 


25 February 1931 


(44) VERWENDUNG EINES SELBSTANDIGEN PAN- 
ZERVERBANDES. [Employment of a mechan- 
ized force.| (II) Oberleutnant v.Wedel. (See 
abstract, page 26) 

(45) Der FeLDzuG IN PALAsTINA. [The war in 
Palestine.] A short resumé of the fight in 
Palestine. 

(47) ZUSAMMENWIRKEN VON PANZERKRAFTEN- 
WAGEN MIT KAVALLERIE. [Cooneration be- 
tween armored cars and cavalry.] Armored 
cars and cavalry have both mobility and fire 
power and should work together. But while 
the armored cars and cavalry should work 
together and have the same mission, this 
should not mean that one is devendent on 
the other at all times. Should the armored 
cars support the cavalry, or be attached to 
the cavalry during the battle or should the 
armored cars be made an organic part of the 
cavalry? The author is of the oninion that 
armored cars should be attached to cavalry 
for battle. 

(48) KritiscHe BETRACHTUNGEN zUR VER- 
WENDUNG DES H.K.K. II GEGEN DIE BELGISCHE 
ARMEE. [Thoughts on the incorrect employ- 
ment of the II Cavalry Corps against the 
Belgian Army.] Instead of being given an 
army cavalry reconnaissance mission, as was 
done at the beginning of the war, army 
cavalry should have been used to find the 
Belgian Army and in conjunction with the- 
First Army should have attacked it. Recon- 
naissance mission should have been left to 
corps cavalry. 


11 March 1931 


(49) Der KAMPFWAGENAUFMARSCH VON VILLERS 
CotrTeréts. [The concentration of tanks at 
Villers Cotteréts.] (I) Leutnant v.Zezsch- 
witz. 


A resumé of the use of tanks by the Allies 
on 18 July 1918. 

(50) Der RUckstToszFANGER ‘‘Kossar". [The 
“Kossar” recoil.] Oberst Fischer. 

The author discusses the advantages of the 
“Kossar” recoil, which increases accuracy of 
fire to a high degree. A comparison between 
a machine gun without this recoil against 
one with the “‘Kossar” recoil shows the fol- 
lowing results: Without recoil, 3 bursts of 8 
shots each against a target at 900 m. All shots 
register in an area of 5x5 m., while when 
fixed with the recoil they registered in an 
area of 1x1 m. It is contemplated to use this 
recoil also in automatic rifle and grenade rifle. 

(51) AUS DER WERKSTATT DER TRUPPE: Das 
JAGDKOMMANDO. [Out of the workshop of the 
troops: The patrol.] This patrol is to be used 
to harrass the enemy in defense or withdrawal, 
and should be a specially trained unit of an 
infantry battalion of the size of a platoon 
under command of a lieutenant. The equip- 
ment should be light; automatic pistols and 
a carbine with not more than 50 rounds of 
ammunition. No gas mask or steel helmets. 
But they should have road maps, compasses 
and field glasses and al! should be equipped 
with bicycles. The mission of this patrol is 
reconnaissance, attack, and to provide con- 
necting groups. It should not go more than 
10 km. from its battalion. The order from the 
leader of the patrol should be concise, as fol- 
lows: Take the bridge at X, before the retreat- 
ing enemy demolishes it. Reports to the rear 
are of importance and lamps and dogs are 
the best means. Loyalty and enthusiasm are 
of most importance and all men should be 
of the highest type and should be excellent 
swimmers and sharpshooters. 


18 March 1931 

(52) DER KAMPFWAGENAUFMARSCH VON VILLERS 
CorTertts. [The concentration of tanks at 
Villers Cotteréts.| (II) Leutnant v.Zezschwitz. 
A continuation of the resumé of the use of 
tanks by the Allies on 18 July 1918, in which 
the writer concludes that the Germans were 
totally surprised by the masses of tanks 
which were assembled and used in the attack. 


25 March 1931 


(53) GEDANKEN UBER GEFECHTSUBUNGEN DER 


INFANTERIE. [Thoughts about infantry com- 
bat exercises.| Generalmajor Liebmann. 

The desire to have troops practive in neace 
time those things which in war they will use 
most or which is hard, is in theory execllent, 
but how do we know what will be the hardest 
or what will be used most in the next war? 
Therefore musketry problems for troops are 
always of great im»ortance and troops thor- 
oughly versed in this art, will have no trouble 
to do the correct thing in the next war. 


(54) Dre ANGRIFFSUNTERSTUTZUNG DER 2. AR- 


EE DURCH DIE 1. AM 30. AuGUsT 1914. [The 
cooperation of the First with the Second Army, 
in the attack of 30 August, 1914.] Rittmeister 
Crisolli. 

At 6:30 PM, August 29, the Headquarters 
Second Army radioed to Headq arters First 
Army that the Second Army was engaged 
with superior forces. Early assistance by the 
First Army is very much desired. In addition 
to this radio the Second Army also sent a 
general staff officer to the First Army. In 
view of the radio and the report of the general 
staff officer, the First Army decided to attac, 
the 17th Infantry Division to the Seconq 
Army and later, if it became necessary, t, 


attack the French in flank and rear. The First 
rmy’s mission was to prevent the French 

from ma.ing an encircling maneuver; there- 
fore as long as this danger was present, the 
Fi st Army was forced to comply with this 
mission. The author is of the opinion that if 
the warnings of General v.Bernhardi, to kee 
large cavalry forces on hand for just ram 4 
situations, had been followed, the I and II 
Cavalry Corps would have assisted the Second 
Army by q:ick action. 

(55) DiIvistoNs-KAVALLERIE IM ENGLISCHEN 
HEERE. [vi ision cavalry in the English 
Army.}] An organic part of the English divi- 
sion is a regiment of cavalry, consisting of 
2 sqiadrons and 1 machine gun troop (unit). 
The English training regulations provide that 
the regiment of cavalry be used as a security 
measure, and not on reconnaissance missions. In 
a march the foremost patrol cannot be farther 
than 6-8 km. from the infantry. The cavalry 
advances by bounds, overcomes small oppo- 
sition, prohibits enemy patrols from getting 
near the di ision and holds up the enemy's 
march as long as possible. In battle, cavalry 
patrols are used to keep the Division Head- 
quarters informed about the advance of the 
infantry. It seems that the English place more 
stress on the security mission of cavalry than 

on its reconnaissance. 


4 April 1931 


(56) Das LEGEN VON SPERREN. [The placement 
of obstacles.] The use of obstacles depends on 
the following: (a) On the enemy's tactics; (b) 
on the terrain; (c) on the situation and spe- 
cific combat purpose; (d) on the time available; 
and (e) on the engineer units and matériel 
available. The easiest and quickest way, when 
the enemy is restricted to roads and railroads, 
is to destroy bridges or rails, place barricades 
in villages and mines on the roads. The best 
way to place obstacles in mountains, marshes, 
woods (if there are few good roads or railroads) 
is to use available matériel, such as timber. 
Few engineer troops are needed here. If time 
is an important factor, mines are the best. 
(1 sketch included of a mined terrain) 

(57) AUPKLARUNGSABTEILUNG EINER IN- 
FANTERIE-Diviston. [The reconnaissance de- 
tachment of an infantry division.| The main 
mission of a reconnaissance detachment is 
to see and to report, through patrols. But to 
do this properly, the leader of the patrol must 
have time and be undisturbed. This he has 
only when the enemy does not interfere with 
him. When a patrol meets an enemy, it is 
best providing the terrain permits, to go around 
the enemy and keep on going to see what is 
in rear. If the patrol starts firing, the atten- 
tion of the enemy patrol as well as other 
pa is awakened, and secrecy is lost. During 

attle, 1 or 2 patrols have the mission con- 
stantly to inform Division Headquarters of 
what is going on at the front. For this purpose 
the pafrols accompany the infantry and report 
direct to Division Headquarters. The re- 
mainder of the reconnaissance detachment is 
held in division reserve to used in case of 
a dire necessity only. The detachments should 
never be taken from direct control of the 
division commander. 


11 April 1931 
(58) Gist NOCH E'N BEGEGNUNGSGEFECHT? 
{Are there s‘ill meeting engagements?] Gener- 
alleutnant Fischer. 
The old meeting engagement where the ele- 
ment of uncertainty and quick development 
were important factors is, according to the 
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writer, a thing of the past. Armored cars, 
better communications and aviation have 
done away with the element of uncertainty. 
Flanks of a movement . re recogni ed through 
airplane observation. On account of long range 
guns the troops march across country to avoid 
roads, and an early development takes place. 
Artillery will be in position in echelon to avoid 
surprise by infantry. The surprise is accom- 
plished by the fire of heavy weapons. Infantry, 
of course, is necessary to retain the advantage 
gained by the heavy weapons. 


18 April 1931 
(59) Diz PIONIERE BEIM MARNE-UBERGANG 
1918. he engineers at the crossing of the 
Marne in 1918.] (See abstract, page 34) 
(60) LurTsCHUTZ GROSZER MARSCHVERBANDE. 
[Protection against aircraft on the march.] In 
the case of large forces marching on several 
roads, with large intervals between units, 
antiaircraft weapons placed at critical points 
are sufficient protection against attacks from 
the air. It must be understood that a division 
marching on roads cannot expect that it will 
be unobserved by enemy aircraft. Night 
marches offer some protection against attack 
by enemy aircraft. Casualties through aerial 
attack cannot be avoided. 


25 April 1931 
(61) Aucust. [8 August 1918.] General 


A discussion of the French book, La guerre 
en action. Le 8 avitt 1919 a la 42 division, 
by Colonel Grasset. Colenel Grasset states 
that in svite of the fact that French troops 
marched in broad daylight toward the front, 
and in spite of the extreme noise of the heavy 
batteries and tanks going into position, the 
Germans were completely surprised, to which 
the reviewer states that it is true the Germans 
were surprised, but this was due both to fog 
which prevented aerial reconnaissance and to 
the secrecy maintained by the French. 

(62) DIE NBUZEITLICHE INFANTER!EDIVISION 
VOM STANDPUNKT IHRER KAVALLERIE. [The 
new infantry di-ision from a viewpoint of its 
eavalry.}| (1) Oberleutnant v.Coerper. (See 
abstract, page 56) 

(63) KAMPFWAGENVERWENDUNG AUF GRUND 
DER ENGLISCHEN UND FRANZOSISCHEN KAMPF- 
WAGENVORSCAHRIFT. [Em loyment of tanks by 
the French and English.} Rittmeister Crisolli. 

The English regulation states that tanks 
must help other arms and at times must act 
independently. In the attack the tanks must 
be held back until the cri‘ical moment, when 
by flank and rear attacks in conjunction with 
fast moving arms, or alone, a deci ion is sought 
by their action. The French reg ilations differ 
somewhat from that of the English. By reason 
of their speed, armament, armor, etc., the 
tanks are able to assist the infantry in the 
attack and are considered a heavy auxiliary 
weapon which must work in close coo»eration 
with infantry. The reason for the difference 
of the mission for tanks is that the English 
tanks have a road sneed of 45 km. and a speed 
of 20 km. over terrain, while the French tanks 
have a road speed of 7-9 km. and a sveed of 
3-4 km. over terrain. The En ‘lish believe that 
unless 1 batt lion of tanks is attached to a 
division, tanks are useless. The French, on 
the other hand, say that a regiment of light 
tanks is the proper as ignment per di i ion. 
Both nations are of the o inion that tanks 
cannot hold ground whi*h thev have captured. 
In the defense tanks of course are useless, 
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with the exception that the English use the 
tank in counterattack, while the French say 
that the use of the tank in a counterattack 
is the exception, unless the counterattack is a 
prepared one. 

(64) FLuGzeuG UND Kriecscuirr. [Aircraft 
versus battleships.] The author of this article 
takes exception to the belief that aircraft has 
put the battleship out of commission. He cites 
the bombing of American ships Alabama from 
a height of 450 m., Iowa, New Jersey and 
Indiana from 1200 m. and Virginia from 900 m. 
All ships were stationary. In actual combat the 
ships would cruise and change their courses 
and antiaircraft artillery would force an air 
attack from a minimum of 4000 to 5000 m. 
Aircraft is excellent for reconnaissance, battle 
and bombing of matériel, but aircraft will 
never be the ruler of the sea. 


4 May 1931 


(65) Die NEUZBITLICHE INFANTERIEDIVISION 
vom STANDPUNKT IHRER KAVALLERIE. [The 
new infantry division from the viewpoint of 
its cavalry.) (II) Oberleutnant Coerper. ( 
abstract, page 36) 


11 May 1931 


(66) KAMPFWAGEN UND NEBEL. [Tanks, smoke 
and fog.] (1) (See abstract, page 40) 

(67) Der KamprF um Fort DovuAUMONT 1916. 
[The battle of Fort Douamont, 1916.] General 
v.Kuhl. 

An answer to the book, Le Drame de Douau- 
mont, by Général Rouquerol. denying the ac- 
cusations that the Germans in taking the fort 
wore French uniforms and that bicycle patrols 
had used French men and women to push the 
bicycles and that they were used to march 
ahead of the Germans as a protection against 
the French riflemen. 

(68) GIBT ES NOCH EIN BEGEBGNUNGSGEFECHT? 
{Are there still meeting engagements?] A dis- 
cussion of the importance of quick decisions 
and proper troop leading by commanders of 
small security detachments ahead of the main 
body in order to clear an obscure situation 
for the purpose of gaining the advantage over 
the enemy. 

(69) Aus DER WERKSTATT DER TRUPPE. ZU: 
GEDANKEN UBER GEFECHTSUBUNGEN DER IN- 
FANTERIE. [Out of the workshop of the troops: 
Ideas of combat training by infantry.] To hold 
combat training with troops, where the enemy 
is imaginary, is not considered beneficial. The 
author recommends that a platoon of a com- 
pany or a company of a battalion be used to 
simulate the enemy and to observe the action 
of the combat training. 


18 May 1931 

(70) INFANTERIE IN FREMDEN HEEREN. [Infan- 
try in foreign armies.] A treatise on the systems 
of combat training in the different armies of 
the world. The author differentiates between 
centralized and decentralized control in com- 
bat, claiming that France, Czechoslovakia, 
England and America prefer centralized con- 
trol while Germany, Austria, Yugoslavia and 
Russia lean towards decentralized control, 
with Poland and Italy taking up an intermedi- 
ate position. French opinion believes that the 
artillery can alone take a position by its fire 
and that the infantry has only to occupy it. 

(71) KAMPFWAGEN UND NEBEL. [Tanks, smoke 
and fog.] (II) (See abstract, page 40) 

(72) Der RussiscH-POLNISCHE KRIEG VON 1920. 
[The Russia-Poland War of 1920.] Who worked 


out the plan for the battle of Warsaw is the 
uestion raised by the author. (Marshal 
ilsudski of Poland) 

(73) DIE MILITARISCHE VOLLWERTIGKEIT DES 
SANITATSDIENSTES. [The military value of the 
Army Medical Service.} Colonel Blech. 

An article by an American surgeon, in which 
he resents the Medical Service being classified 
as “‘now combatant.” 


25 May 1931 


(74) VORFELD UND GEFECHTSVORPOSTEN. [Out- 
post area and outpost troops.] The German 
Field Service Reg ulations give as the mission 
for the outpost: “To prevent the enemy from 
seeing our disposition and at the same time 
to reconnoiter the enemy "s scheme of attack.” 
It further states: “That an outpost should 
be used in most cases." The author discusses 
whether the outpost should be made a rule 
or only used when necessary and draws the 
conclusion that each case has to be answered 
according to the situation. 

(75) VERFOLGUNGSKAMPFE FRANZOSISCHER STRAS- 
ZENPANZER 1918. [Pursuit by French armored 
ears, 1918.] A discussion of the use of armored 
ears in pursuit of the German retreat at 
Villers-Cotteréts, mentioning especially the 
inadvisability of attaching armored cars to 
an infantry regiment, as was done in this case, 
and that it is preferable to hold them under 
division control. 

(76) Die GEFECHTSUBUNGEN DER INFANTERIE. 
[Combat practice by infantry.] General v. 
Taysen. 

The author shows the necessity of having 
the enemy represented in combat training. 
(77) ANABHANGIGKEIT VON AUSLANDISCHEN BE- 

TRIEBSTOFFEN FUR KRAFTFAHRZEUGE. [Inde- 
pendence from foreign fuels for motor ve- 
hicles.] (I) A discussion of natural and syn- 

thetic production of fuels for motor vehicles. 

(78) BULGARIENS POLITISCHE GEGEBENHEITEN. 
[The political aspect of Bulgaria.| Dr. Sell. 

The author analyses from strategical prob- 
lems depending on the political and geograph- 
ical posftion of Bulgaria. Ist problem: The 
battle about the Dobrudscha; 2d problem: 
The Macedonian question; 3d problem: The 
battle about the Bulgarian port on the 
Aegean; 4th problem: Has Bulgaria any claim 
on the Narrows? 


4 June 1931 

(79) MopERNE KAVALLERIE. [Modern cavalry.] 
A review of the book of the same name by 
Lieutenant General v.Brandt. General Brandt 
in his book lays stress upon the following points: 
(1) Cavalry should only be used in mass and 
should not be frittered away in small units 
here and there; (2) the most important mission 
of the cavalry is to fight and not to engage in 
distant reconnaissance, as that is the mission 
of aircraft and armored ears; (3) the secret 
in great marches is in long but slow marches; 
(4) proper troop leading is most important; 
(5) motorization of cavalry should only be 
made in the supply branches and not in the 
combat branches. 

(80) BRAUCHEN WIR EINE TRUPPEN-REITVOR- 
SCHRIFT? [Do we need a new Cavalry Drill 
Regulation?} General v.Poseck. 

A continuation of the consideration as to 
whether cavalry needs a new drill regulation. 
(81) ZERREISZUNG DER VERBANDE IM KRIEGE. 
(The dispersion of units in battle.] The advis- 
ability of keeping the same corps within armies 
and the same divisions within corps through- 

out the whole war is stressed. 


I 

4 


(82) VERWENDUNG EINES’ SELBSTANDIGEN 
PANZERVERBANDES. [The use of an indepen- 
dent motorized unit.] A discussion with some 
exceptions of the problem given in the 18 and 
1931 numbers of M ilitdr-Wochen- 

tt. 

(83) EINE NEUE FLIEGERABWEHRKANONE. [A 
new antiaircraft weapon.| For detailed de- 
scription of this new weapon see Militér- 
Wochenblatt, 4 June 1931, page 1767. 

(84) UNABHANGIGKEIT VON AUSLANDISCHEN BE- 
TRIEBSTOFFEN FUR KRAFTPAHRZEUGE. [Inde- 
pendence from foreign fuels for motor vehicles.| 
(I1) A continuation of the discussion of natural 
and synthetic production of fuels for motor 
vehicles. 

(85) AUS DER WERKSTATT DER TRUPPE: EIN 
ESKADRON-UBUNGSTAG. [Out of the workshop 
of the troops: A cavalry squadron combat 
practice.}] Describes the action of cavalry from 
the security measures taken while resting on 
the march, development for attack, aetion 
during an attack by aircraft, approach march, 


and attack. 
11 June 1931 


(86) Diz KRAFTRAD-ESKADRON. [The motorcycle 
company.| (I) A discussion of the use of a 
motorcycle company consisting of 5 officers 
and 146 men on a reconnaissance mission, in 
defense, and in offense, during the French 
maneuver of 1930. Shows operation in certain 
tactical situations. 

(86) EIN ERFOLGREICHES JAGDKOMMANDO IM 
WELTKRIBGE. [A successful raid in the World 

far.| A description of a successful raid by 
Russian troops, regularly organized as raiding 
troops. The author draws the conclusion that 
each division should have troops organized 
and trained for raids in trench and open war- 


fare. 

(87) VERBINDUNG ZWISCHEN INFANTERIE UND 
ARTILLERIE. {Liaison between infantry and 
artillery.| The necessity of close cooperation 
between the two arms, especially in moving 
warfare. To prevent the artillery from firing 
on their own front line, it is most necessary 
to keep the artillery constantly informed of 
changes in the front line. 

(88) ScHULUBUNGEN UND KRIEGSAHNLICHE 
UBUNGEN. [School training and training under 
war conditions.} Generalleutenant 

ec K. 

The difficulty of the German Army in having 
proper training under conditions imposed by 
the Versailles Treaty is made the subject of 
this article. He mentions especially that the 
following conditions, very necessary for proper 
training, are absent from the training in the 
German Army: The noise of the battlefield; 
army aircraft; the use of live munition with 
rifle and machine gun. 

(89) Dre KRAPTRAD-ESKADRON. [The motorcycle 
company.| (II) A continuation of the discus- 
sion of the use of a motorcycle company on 
reconnaissance and other missions. 

(90) BATTERIEN ZU ZWwE! GESCHUTZEN? [Two 
gun batteries.| Major Kaiser. 

A discussion of the advisability of changing 
the organization of a battery from 4 to 2 
guns, due to the difficulty of ammunition 
supply. The author gives the following ad- 
vantages of a 2 gun battery: It is a small 
target; it can fire as much ammunition as a 
4 gun battery; it is more flexible; it is more 
easily controlled; it uses only half the per- 
sonnel of a 4 gun battery; it can go into and 
out of action more quickly; it is less visible 
to aircraft; it decreases the a of a march- 
ing col It is not that 
the fire power of a 4 gun 5 di would be 
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cut in half by a 2 g un battery, as the new guns 
are firing faster, but above all while the am- 
munition supply for a 4 gun battery may be- 
come low, it may be sufficient for a 2 gun 
battery, and even then cases may arise where 
the order to fire slower may be given, due to 
lack of ammunition. The discussion pertains 
mostly to open warfare, as in trench warfare 
the ammunition supply is not so acute. 


25 June 1931 

(91) ZUSAMMENARBEIT VON KAMPFWAGEN UND 
ARTILLERIE BEIM ANGRIFF. [Cooperation be- 
tween tanks and artillery in the attack.} The 
difficulty of proper artillery support during 
a tank attack, after observation is lost by 
the artillery. The author recommends the use 
of radio, signals by Very pistol, balloon ob- 
— or a special designated observation 

(92) AUS DER GEDANKENWERKSTATT DES DEUT- 
SCHEN GENERALSTABES. [The workshop of 
the German General Staff.} A review of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Foerster’s book of the same 
name. The reviewer discusses mostly the ques- 
tion whether an advance of the German Army 
eastward should have been made at the begin- 
ning of the war or whether the best thing to 
do was to march through Belgium. An advance 
toward the east would have meant that France 
would have entered Germany and that a 
decisive battle would have been fought near 
Mainz. Inasmuch as the most important am- 
munition factories were on the west boundary 
of Germany, a march eastward would have 
been disadvantageous for Germany. A march 
through Belgium was undertaken; the polit- 
ical results of which are known. 


4 July 1931 

(93) Der EINFLUSZ DER RUCKWARTIGEN VER- 
BINDUNGEN AUF DIE KRIEGFURHUNG. Dib 
TURKISCHEN OPERATIONEN IM WELTKRIEGE. 
(The influence of lines of communications on 
the conduct of war. The Turkish operations 
in the World War.| Major Kretzschmann. 

The reason why the Turkish operations 
failed in the last war was due to the fact that 
the rail transportation between Germany and 
Turkey at the beginning of the War was in- 
complete and, in spite of all efforts, could 
not be completed during the war. 

(94) STRASZENPANZERKRAFTWAGEN UND NEBEL. 
{Armored cars and smoke.| The principle of 
the use of smoke for tanks has equal appli- 
cation for armored cars. For instance in case 
the armored cars run into an obstacle in a 
road, which requires the crew leaving the 
car to remove the obstacle. The enemy has 
placed sharpshooters in hiding to fire on the 
crew while they are working. The armored 
car, by using bombs, etc., can protect itself 
by smoke against the sharpshooters. 

(95) Das “AUGE DER FU uruNG.” [The eye of the 
Staff.] The author (a regimental adjutant) ad- 
vocates the detail of an officer with necessary 
orderlies on the front, where he can observe 
and report direct to regimental headquarters. 
Then, when the reports of company and bat- 
talion commanders come in, they are com- 
pared with the reports of this officer. In this 
way the regimental commander has always 
a correct picture of the front before him and 
ean decide promptly. 


11 July 1931 
(96) Das FEUER DER INFANTERIEWAFFEN. AUF- 
GABEN UND MOGLICHKEITEN. [The fire of 
infantry weapons. Task and _possibilities.] 
(See abstract, page 35) 


| 
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(97) \ERE°NFACHUNG DES RE!TDIENSTES. [Sim- 
lification of the cavalry drill regulations.} 
inal remarks in favor of a change of the 

German cavalry dc-ill regulations. 

(98) «.OHRE UND Munition! [Cannons and muni- 
tion.} An argument against the change from 
4 yuns to 2 guns in a battery of artillery. 
bape noe the author admits that 2 guns make 

a smaller target than do 4 guns and that the 
fire of 2 g.ns is easier controlled, it is equally 
true that one gun offers a lesser target and the 
fire of one gun is still more easily controlled. 
On the other hand, it should not be forgotten 
that an important mission of artillery is 
very often to fire for short periods on tran- 
sient targets when superiority of fire is desired, 
and 2 guns per battery will be insufficient. 

(99) TANK GESEN TANK. [Tank against tank.] 

A discussion on the English and German ver- 

sions of a tank fight on April 24, 1918, in 

which the English gave the credit for the 

German success to the new German tanks. 


18 July 1931 
(100) NEUE FRANZOSISCHE VORSCHRIFTEN. [New 
French tr.ining regulations.] (1) A discussion 
of the new (19.0) French triining regulations. 
(101) DER ECHTSSTRE!FEN. {Boundaries be- 
tween units.] Generalleutnant Fischer. 

A boundary between units on a map or a 
sand table looks fine and is easy to follow, 
but it is a diferent matter on actual terrain. 
Of course a boundary between units down to 
incl :de the regiment is necessary, but in case 
of battalions i. should be the execption and 
between units lower than a battalion,boundaries 
sho.ld never be gi ‘en. It must be ‘unde rstood 
that a boundary given from the map (which 
is the average case) is not always easy to 
follow and someti nes tactically unsuited. The 
following are con idered unsuitable as bound- 
aries: a ro.d, as it is considered too narrow 

a line; the crest of a hill, as the hill should 
nee be di ‘ided; the edge of a wood or town, 
as it is at such places that heavy machine 
guns are placed for flanking fire. A rcilroad is 
con idered s itable and the best boundaries are 
obstacles such as swamps, water courses, etc. 


25 July 1931 

102) NEUE FRANZ5S!'SCHE VORSCHRIFTEN. [New 
French training reg.lations.] A continu- 
ation of a di ssion of the new (1930) French 
training reg lations 

103) NEUZET CHE SCHWERE INFANTERIE- 
WAFFEN. [Modern heavy infantry weapons.] 
The author recommends 2 heavy machine 
guns as an orgini> nart of each rifle company. 
Each battalion to have 1 machine gun com- 
pany of 12 guns, 1 platoon of anti ircraft 
machine guns, 1 platoon antitank weanons 
and 1 vlatoon one po :nders. The regiment to 
have 1 company of 3 platoons of antitank 
wea -ons and | platoon of anti ireraft machine 
guns, one com any of 6 one pounders and 1 
rlatoon of morta 

(104) DER KR Bc D ing +o KUNPFT. [The next war.| 
(See abstract, page 38) 


22—REVISTA MILITA®S (Argentina) 


By Masor M. B. Navas 
April 1931 
(1) C6Mo GAN} JOFFRE LA BATALLA DEL MARNE. 
[How Joffre won the battle of the Marne.} 
Tenientegenere! ».Schwar7. 
An arti le dealing with the movements of 
the French Armies before the battle of the 


Marne, and with Joffre’s plan of battle to 
check the German advance on Paris. It is a 
brief discussion of the battle of the Marne. 


May 1931 

(2) PASAJE DEL DANUBIO POR EL EJERCITO 
FRANCES EN LA CAMPANA DE 1809. [Crossing 
of the Danube by the French Army in the 
campaign of 1809. Caritan Martinez. 

An historical narrative of the crossing of 
the Danube by Napoleon's Army in the cam- 
paizgn against Austria in 1809. 

(3) Et Es&rciro ARGENT!NO DE OPERACIONES 
EN 1866 Y PR'NCIPIOS DE 1867 (GUERRA DEL 
ParaGuay). [The Argeniinean Field Army of 
1866 and early part of 1867 (War of Para- 
guay).| Coronel Beverina. 

Deals with the organisation and composi- 
tion of the field army of Argentina in the war 
with Paraguay. 


24—REVUE MILITAIRE FRANCAISE (France) 


By Captain W. F. SAFFORD 
May 1931 

(1) La 9B DIVISION EN 1918. [The 9th Division 
in 1918.] (V). General Gamelin and Com- 
mandant Petibon. 

One of a series of installments. This gives 
a detailed account of the di i:ion in the attack, 
in a combined offensive action. An interesting 
study. 

(2) SuccEss STRATAGIQUE, SUCCES TACTIQUES. 
{Strategic success, tactical successes.] (V1) 
Colonel Loizeau. 

One of a series of installments. This, Chap- 
ter VI, treats of the “realization of strategic 
success."’ The first part of the article is devoted 
to theory and the second ‘art to a eonsider- 
ation of events of the World War related to 
that theory. 

(3) LE PREMIER GENERALISSIME DES ARMEES 
rusSES. [The first general-in-chief of the 
Russian armies.| (I) General Danilov. 

The first of a series of articles about the 
Grand Duke Nicholas by the former Quarter- 
master General of the Russian Armies, Gen- 
eral Danilov, translated into French. The ar- 
ticle does not confine itself to the Grand Duke 
but con iders the Russian strategy and the 
difficuliies encountered, of troops, 
troop movements, ac tion agzinst Austria- 
Hungary, action against Germany, etc. Due 
to the fact that the whole Russian partici- 
pation is here given, in installments, it is an 
interesting document. 


June 1931 
(4) La 9B DIVISION EN 1918. [The 9th Division 
in 1918.) (VI) General Gamelin and Chef de 
bataillon Petibon. 

This installment gives a detailed account 
of the di ision in the general offensive, after 
forcing the passage of the Vesle, from the 
beginning of October to 11th November, 1918. 
Being the last installment cert: in observations 
are made and a conclusion is written by Gen- 
eral Gamelin. 

(5) Succks sSTRATEGIQUE, SUCCES TACTIQUES. 
[Strateazic success, tactical successes.} (VII) 
Colonel Loizeau. 

In this installment the author propounds 
certain theories, aga them by related 
actions during the World War. First he con- 
siders the action with deci ive aims, in which, 
of course, there is a strategiz idea. Such ac- 
tion devends on the means at hand and on 
tactical successes to make it nossible. The 
author then draws his conclusions from the 
events studied. 


(6) Du PRESTIGE. [Prestige.] Chef de bataillon 
De Gaulle. 

An excellent article on a subject which is 
so much discussed at the present time, which 
is hard on authority. Manners are changing 
and laws tend to weaken authority: impatience 
and cri:i ism are replacing confidence and 
subordination. With the decline of the aristoc- 
racy (in Europe) hereditary authority has 
passed to the hands of others who must es- 
tablish the proper eqvilibriam of respect for 
law and order. Particularly applicable to the 
military profession. Author discusses quali.ies 
of leadershio both “natural” or inherent, and 
acquired, necessary for the prestige of leaders 
of men, whether politicians, prorhets or 
soldiers. He also discusses prestize, disci “line, 
leadership and abnegation in the army. The 
article is well worth the reading by any officer. 
(7) LES FORCES MILITAIRES DE L’EMPIRE BRITA? 
NIQUE. [The military forces of the British 
Emopire.| Chef de bataillon Morel. 

The military forces of the British Empire 
eannot be considered as analogous to those 
of other European nations. First, there are 
the “‘National forces,"’ charged with the de- 
fense of Great Britain; second, the Colonial 
forces for defense and police of the colonies; 
and third, the Imperial forces for the defense 
of the Emrire as a whole. There is no room 
in this arti-le for the maritime forces, whith 
are of such importance and which are in 
close lisison with the terrestrial forces. Con- 
sidering the differences of organization, re- 
crui ing, missions, countries, etc., the subject 
is rather complex. The author, however, gives 
a very good general idea of the whole system. 


31i—INFANTRY JOURNAL 


July-August 1931 
(1) A NEW INFANTRY DRILL. Captain Collins 
(2) WITH THE MECHANIZED FORCE ON MANEU- 
VERS. Captain Wilson 
(3) A TYPICAL FIGHT IN OPEN WARFARE. Captain 
v. Schell, German Army 
(4) THE ZEEBRUGGE RAID. Major Winslow 


32—REVUE D’INFANTERIE (France) 


May 1931 
By Captain W. F. SAFFoRD 


(1) AU CAMP DE MAILLY EN 1914. [At Camp 
Mailly in 1914.] General Levanier. 

This article was originally a lecture de- 
livered on the ground to officers of the 9th 
Divi-ion in 1930. It covers the action between 
French and German troops on 8, 9, 10 Sep- 
tember 1914, which had a great bearing on 
the result of the battle of the Marne. (His- 
torical examples.) 

(2) LE RAVITAILLEMENT EN MUNITIONS DANS 
L'INFANTER!IE. [Ammunition supply in the 
infantry.] (I) Canitaine Laporte. 

Whereas ammunition supply for artillery 
has been the subject of much study “the 
supply for the small caliber arms is sensibly 
easier” and, to most staff officers, ‘‘does not 
present a problem” since ‘the infantry can 
carry with it a very imvortant suonly in but 
few wagons” and therefore has been, in the 
French service, quite overlooked. With in- 
crease in automatic weapons and develonment 
of other “engins de guerre” for the infantry 
it has become a problem and this article is 
of value in the study of that problem. 

(3) CONNAISSANCE ET EMPLOI DES ARMES ET 
ENG'NS DE L'INFANTERIE. [Knowledge and 
employment of the arms and machines of the 

infantry.] (1) Commandant Paille. 
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With the exnerience of the years 1914-1918, 
that showed the necessity of “preponderance 
of fire,"’ the French have been teaching, with 
ever increasing emrhasis, the doctrine of fire 
power: “almost all combat problems are, for 
infantry, problems of fire, and the knowledge 
and use of their arms, are, for smell units, 
the essential good of instruction."’ Since the 
use denends upon ge, whivh is usually 
insufficient, the arti le has the object of giving 
an exact and nrrecise notion of the nower of 
fire, the conditions and limits of this power. 
Power being useless unless efficacious all fac- 
tors are considered for prod: acing a real effect 
on the enemy. An excellent, instructive and 
valuable contribution. 

(4) LE RETOUR A LA MANOEUVRE. [The return 
to the maneuver.} (I) Capitaine Loustaunau- 
Lacau. 

In this number appears Chapter II in 
which the author considers tanks, airplanes, 
gas and smoke. These, he believes, in fact, 
relies on the tank alone, to prevent the 
“erystallisation of fronts.” While the English 
and Americans have gone toward s»eed the 
French have sacrificed sneed for armour and 
the technique will be necessarily different. 
The airslane must remain the auxiliary of 
ground forces; it can never replace them, 
and must not be given combat missions at 
the expense of observation. As to gas and 
smoke, no new ideas are brought to livht. 

(5) LE CONTRAIRE D'UNE RUBE. La 6¢ division 
brandebourgeoive a l'Herbebois-Verdun (6 
fevrier 1916). [The other side of a “‘nush.” 
The 6th Brandenburg divi-ion at Herbebois- 
Verdun (6 February 1916).] (I) Capitaine 
Goutard. 

The French side of the defense of Verdun 
has been studied a great deal; the actions of 
the small units, however, have great gaps for 
various reasons. The German accounts are 
qvite complete and the history of the 6th 
Brandenburg division qvite agrees with the 
French accounts of the same combat at 
l'Herbebois—-where the importance of the 
moral factor in face of overwhelming matériel 
caused a check at the beginning which almost 
became a catastrovhe for the Germans. It 
must be noted, however, that the Germans 
put more faith in their artillery than in their 
infantry——the attack of the latter to be “a 
parade behind the artillery curtain of fire 
to the heart of the fortress." Moreover the 
delay in launching the attack, dve to bad 
a, contributed greatly to the failure 
of it. 

(6) RENSEIGNEMENT.-—-OBSERVATION.— TRANS- 
Miss'ons [Information—Observation— Trans- 
missions, in a body of troops.| (II) Colonel 
Paget. 

Thi:, the 2d part, deals with the utilization 
of intellizence officers in exercises and maneu- 
vers in time of peace. The title lists the three 
princixal duties of the G-2 (or S-2) officer: 
the article covers a great deal of the work he 
should do. 


By MagJor R. C. SMITH 
. June 1931 
(7) La VICTOIRE DE MACE&DOINE (15-30 SEPTEM- 
BRE 1918). CONTRIBUT'ON A L’ETUDE DE LA 
GUERR™ DE MONTAGNE. [The victory in Mace- 
donia, 15-30 September 1918. A contribution 
to the study of mountain warfare.] (1) Général 
Revol. 
A monograph on the operations of the 
Franco-British-Serbian forces in the Macedo- 
nian mountains. 
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(8) CONNAISSANCE ET EMPLOI DES ARMES ET 
ENGINS DE L’INFANTERIE. [Knowledge and 
use of infantry weapons.] (11) Commandant 
Paille. 

A discussion of the characteristics and limita- 
tions of weapons. Contains an excellent and 
unique diagram of beaten zones of machine 
gun fire. 

(9) LE RAVITAILLEMENT EN MUNITIONS DANS 
L'INFANTERIE. [Infantry ammunition supply.] 
(II) Capitaine Laporte. 

The author advocates animal-drawn am- 
munition carts for rifle companies and motor- 
ized combat trains. He discusses cross-country 
ammunition carriers and believes them de- 
sirable, but thinks they must probably wait 
until the infantry is more completely armored 
and mechanized. 

(10) LE CONTRAIRE D'UNE RUEFE.— La 6e division 
brandebourgeoise a |’ Herbebois.- Verdun (fév- 
rier 1916). [The other side of a “‘push."’ The 
6th Brandenburg Division at Herbebois- 
February 1916.) (II) Capitaine Gou- 
tard. 

This German division attacked a zone de- 
fense, gained some initial success and finally 
was repulsed. A detailed account that illus- 
trates combat in woods and attack against 
a zone. 

(11) LB COMBAT DE RECONTRE CHEZ LES ALLE- 
MANDs. [German views on the meeting en- 
gagement.} A critical analysis of current 
German ideas as expressed in their latest 
Field Service Regulations. 


July 1931 


(12) LA VICTOIRE DE MACEDOINE.—CONTRIBU- 
TION A L'BTUDE DE LA GUERRE DE MONTAGNE. 
[The victory in Macedonia. A contribution 
to the study of mountain warfare.| (II) Général 
Revol. 

A continuation of this monograph on 
mountain combat. 

(13) LE RETOUR A LA MANOEUVRE. [The return 
to the maneuver.} (II) Capitaine Loustaunau- 
Lacau. 

In this installment, the author discusses 
the influence of air and mechanized forces on 
the movements of troops in rear areas—areas 
that in past wars have been considered out 
of the presence of the enemy. He mentions 
favorably the work in antiaircraft defense 
that has been done by the American Army. 

(14) CONNAISSANCE ET EMPLOI DES ARMES ET 
ENGINS DE L’INFANTERIE. [Knowledge and use 
of infantry weapons.} (III) Commandant 
Paillé. 

A discussion of cannon company and ma- 
chine gun weapons with special reference to 
the effective frontal areas that may be covered 
by groupings of these weapons. 


August 1931 


(15) La VICTOIRE DE MAC&DOINE.—CONTRIBU- 
TION A L’ETUDE DE LA GUERRE EN MONTAGNE. 
[The victory in Macedonia. A contribution 
to the study of mountain warfare.} (III) 
Général Revol. Final installment. 

(16) PROGRES DU FEU.—-D®&CADENCE DU TIR. 
[Progress in fire power. Decline in marksman- 
shi».| Commandant Brigant. 

The author deplores the tendency to mini- 
mize the importance of marksmanship in this 
era of automatic weapons. He analyzes the 
French method of rifle instruction and pro- 

an improved schedule for training a 

attalion. 


= 


(17) CONNAISSANCE ET EMPLOI DES ARMES ET 
ENGINS DE L’INFANTERIE. [Knowledge and 
use of infantry weapons.] (IV) Commandant 
Paillé. 

Discusses the combined use of infantry 
weapons. 


33—ROYAL TANK CORPS JOURNAL (u. 


Britain) 

July 1931 
(1) MorTorizATION AND MECHANIZATION OF 
ARMIES. Captain Hinterhoff 


36—CAVALRY JOURNAL (Great Britain) 


July 1931 
(1) THE FRENCH FOREIGN LEGION. Captain 


@) NAPOLEONIC CAVALRY AND ITS LEADERS, 
) Captain Sheppard 


37—REVUE DE CAVALERIE (France) 


By Captain W. F. SAFFoRD 
May-June 1931 

(1) QUELQUES ASPECTS DE LA DIVISION DE CAV- 
ALERIE MODERNE DANS LA MARCHE A L’'EN- 
NEMI. [Some aspects of the modern cavalry 
division in a march in the presence of the 
enemy.} (1) chef d’escadrons Tremeau. 

This tactical study is based on a concrete 
case and the first installment appears in this 
issue. An actual situation of 1914 is taken 
but the ‘“‘Red” forces (French) are given the 
present modern organization and equipment. 
Troops are placed on the map, as they were 
in 1914. The article then considers what the 
commander would have done, and how it 
would be done, assuming modern armament, 
transportation, etc. A very interesting study, 
particularly for a cavalryman. 

(2) Les “Quatre Vievux."" LE REGIMENT DE 
BercHEeNy (1eR Hussarps). [The “Four 
Red Ones."’ The regiment of Bercheny.] Re- 
calling the glorious past of one of the old 
(French) cavalry regiments. History of organ- 
ization in Hungary and how it came under 
the French flag. Reorganization under Ber- 
cheny, uniform, service in various wars. A 
glance at the officer personnel in 1751. Re- 
cruiting for this German speaking regiment. 
History up to, during, and since the Revo- 
lution. A very interesting article. 

(3) PoURQUOI FAUT-IL MOTORISER? [Why is it 
necessary to motorize?} General-Major Semet 
& Major Willems. 

Extracts from an article by two Belgian 
officers on the subject of motorization for the 
army in general and the cavalry i in particular. 
At this time when all nations including the 
United States are studying this subject all 
such articles are valuable for a comparison 
of ideas. 

(4) DRESSAGE ET MONTE A L'OBSTACLE DU 
CHEVAL DE Concours. [Training and jumping 
obstacles for the competition horse.| (II) 
Captaine Freminville. 

The second of a series of articles on horse- 
training. This article concerns itself with ma- 
tériel, horse equipment, etc., and, although 
written in a humorous vein, it contains a 
good deal of meat, and “‘horse sense.”’ Anyone 
interested in riding will do well to read these 
articles. 


38—FIELD ARTILLERY JOURNAL 


July-August 1931 
(1) DIVISION ARTILLERY. General Culmann 


39—JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY 
(Great Britain) 
July 1931 


(1) IS THE ARTILLERY BETTER FITTED TODAY» 
THAN 1914, TO FACE A WAR OF FIRST MAGNI- 
TUDE? Captain Foster 

(2) A.A. ARTILLERY IN THE FIELD. Major 
Richards 


40—REVUE D’ARTILLERIE (France) 
April 1931 
By MaJor D. M. BEERE 


(1) LES EFFETS DU FEU DE L’ARTILLERIE. [The 
effect of artillery fire.] Général Faugeron. 

A lecture given to the officers of the garri- 
son of Nancy. Contains many examples from 
the World War of the effectiveness of artillery 
fire, illustrating the application of the regu- 
lations relative to artillery fire for effect. 

(2) NOTE SUR LA DETERMINATION DES DIREC- 
TIONS POUR L’ARTILLERIE. [Notes on the de- 
termination of deflection.] Chef d’escadron 
Camps. 

Includes: discussion of instrumental errors 
in the observing instrument and in the sight- 
ing instruments, and methods of overcoming 
these errors; discussion of the accuracy of 
various methods, such as, astronomical orienta- 
tion by, compass. 

(3) SUR L’ORGANISATION DU TIR DANS LE GROUPE- 
MENT. [The organization of fire in the group- 
ment.} Chef d’escadron Galante. 

A discussion of the extension of the methods 
used within the battery for regulating its 
sheaf of fire, so as to make these and similar 
methods applicable in controlling the fire 
of a groupment. 

(4) REMARQUES THEORIQUES SUR LES ZONES 
D'ACTION DE NUIT. [Remarks on night zones 
of action.] Lieutenant Idatte. 

A theoretical and technical discussion of 
antiaircraft firing at night. 


May 1931 

(5) LE RE&TICULE TANGENT TABLEAUX POUR 
LE REPERAGE. [Tables for use in adjusting 
fire by the tangent reticule method.] Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Perrot 

(6) Le 62B REGIMENT AU CAMP DE MAILLY 
(SEPTEMBRE 1914). [The 62d Regiment at the 
Camp de Mailly (September 1914).] Chef 
d'escadron Bregeault. 

Under cover of advanced troops a division 
deploys its artillery ahead of its infantry, 
preparatory to an attack. As the artillery is 
going into position it is attacked by hostile 
infantry which has overrun the advanced 
troops. The artillery repels this attack until 
infantry support arrives. 

(7) NOTE SUR LE POINTAGE DE PRECISION DU 
CANON DE 75. [Note on accurate laying with 
the 75 mm gun.] Capitaine Royal 

(8) REMARQUES THEORIQUES SUR LES ZONES 
D'ACTION DE NUIT. [Remarks on night zones 
of action.| (II) Lieutenant Idatte. 

The second of a series of two articles on 
antiaircraft night firing. 


June 1931 
By LIEUTENANT COLONEL L. P. HORSFALL 
(9) VERGERS DE PIECES ET CONCENTRATIONS DE 
FEUXx. [Spacing of guns and concentration 
of fire.] Général Challéat. 

A technical discussion of new ideas on inter- 
vals between guns, and fire control methods 
to secure concentration = fire. An argument 
for “orchards of guns” 


of batteries,’’ to secure 4 cient spacing to 
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enable artillery to survive, and still be able 
to concentrate fire effectively. 

(10) UN SERVICE EN CAMPAGNE DE 75. MARCHE 
D'APPROCHE D'UN GROUPE FORMANT GROUPE- 
MENT. [A field exercise for 75 mm. artillery. 
Artillery in the approach march.] Chef d’es- 
eadron Ricard. 

A concrete map problem, accompanied by 
a good map, giving a study of the maneuver 
of an “artillery groupe’’ (three batteries) 
supporting an advance guard. 


41—COAST ARTILLERY JOURNAL 


July-August 1931 
(1) THE MECHANIZED FORCE IN MANEUVERS. 
Captain Wilson 
(2) THE ZEEBRUGGE RAID. Major Winslow 
45—MILITARY ENGINEER 
July-August 1931 
(1) ADVENTURES IN CAMOUFLAGE. 
Septemb 1931 
(2) AIR Conps, A.E.F. 1918. Toulmin 


46—ROYAL ENGINEERS JOURNAL 
Britain) 


(Great 


September 1931 
(1) ) CAMPAIGNS. Captain Mitch- 


(2) MECHANIZATION DIVISIONAL 
NEERS. Lieutenant Colonel Fitzpatrick 

(3) SOME NOTES ON THE ART OF LECTURING. 
Captain Shortt 


ENGI- 


47—SIGNAL CORPS BULLETIN 
July-August 1931 
(1) FIELD LINE CONSTRUCTION. 


53—ARMY ORDNANCE 


July-August 1931 
(1) POSSIBILITIES OF THE TANK. (II) Wagner 


55—NAVAL INSTITUTE PROCEEDINGS 
August 1931 
(1) LonpoN TREATY: AMERICAN NAVAL POLICY. 
Captain Knox 
56—MARINE CORPS GAZETTE 
May 1931 
(1) AVIATION IN GUERRILLA WARFARE. Captain 
Campbell 


58—AVIATION 


Major Evans 


July 1931 
(1) WELL DONE ARMY! 


63—SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
August 1931 
(1) ASQUITH AND KITCHENER. Captain Puleston 


September 1931 
(2) ASQUITH AND KITCHENER. (II) 
Puleston 
(3) FLYING INSTRUCTION AS IT SHOULD BE. Orr 


October 1931 

(4) CAUSE OR EFFECT: EINSTEIN ON DISARMA- 
MENT. (Editorial) 

(5) SCIENCE LENDS A HAND TO THE RED Cross. 
(Editorial) 

(6) INVESTIGATE 
(Editorial ) 

(7) PROCESS TO USE DOMESTIC MANGANESE ORES. 
(Editorial) 


Captain 


NEW GERMAN CARTRIDGE. 
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64—AMERICAN JOURNAL INTERNATION- 
AL LAW 


July 1931 


(1) PROBLEMS RAISED BY THE GENERAL TREATY 
OF INTER-AMERICAN ARBITRATION. Whitton & 
Brewer 


66—CURRENT HISTORY 
July 1931 

(1) THE LIFE OF THE SOVIET PEASANT. Harris 

2) SOVIET INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICY. 
Litvinov 

(3) SOVIETS SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. Hoover 

August 1931 

(4) THE FRANCO-GERMAN FEUD: I—THE FRENCH 
CASE FOR THE TREAT? OF VERSAILLES. Pinon 

(5) Tae FRANCO-GERMAN FEUD: II-—THE GErR- 
MAN STAND FOR TREATY REVISION. Oncken 

(6) Tae FRANCO-GERMAN FEUD: III—THE AGE- 
LONG FRANCO-GERMAN CONPLICT. Dell 

(7) Tae FRANCO-GERMAN FEUD: IV-—-THE KEyY- 
STONE OF FRENCH FOREIGN POLICY. Rogers 

(8) Tae HOOVER DEST SETTLEMENT. Gerould 

(9) Maxim LITVINOV: AN INTIMATE STUDY. 
Scheffer 

(10) THE WORKINGMAN IN Soviet RussiA. Edel- 
stadt 

(11) THE WORKINGMAN IN Soviet Russia. I— 
THE GERMAN STORY OF HIS MISERY. Vocovich 

September 1931 
(12) AMERICAN SHIPPING SINCE THE War. War- 


ner 
(13) CAUSES OF THE GERMAN FINANCIAL CRISIS. 


ay 
(14) THE FIFTEEN POINTS. Hart 
(15) SOVIET TRENDS TOWARD INDIVIDUALISM. 
Furniss 
68—FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
October 1931 


(1) FACING THE WORLD DISARMAMENT CONFER- 
ENCE. Viscount Cecil 

(2) ITALY’S ENTRANCE INTO THE WAR. Fay 

(3) HinDENBURG. Tschuppik 


70—FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION: FOR- 
EIGN POLICY REPORTS 
24 June 1931 
(1) FRANCO-ITALIAN NAVAL DISPUTE. 
Ti—ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
20 June 1931 


(3) SUPPLY DROPPING BY PARACHUTE: A NEW 
FEATURE OF THE R.A.F. DISPLAY 


27 June 1931 


(5) THE ‘PARADE GROUND’ OF THE AIR: ‘LINE 
ABREAST DRILL’ 


11 July 1931 
(6) THE FIRST NAVAL BATTLE (TEXEL). Callender 
25 July 1931 


(7) AIR RAIDS ON LONDON—AS EXERCISES: DE- 
FENSE BY DAY AND NIGHT 


15 August 1931 


(8) DECK FLYING: PROBLEMS MET BY PILOTS OF 
THE FLEET AIR ARM 


74—L’ ILLUSTRATION 


27 June 1931 
(1) LA DEFENSE DES CIVILS CONTRE LES GAS 
DE Combat. [The defense of civil populations 
against gas.] Lecoq 


5 September 1931 
(3) Les MANOEUVRES AERIENNES DE LORRAINE. 
[The aerial maneuvers in Lorraine.] 
(4) A LA VEILLE DE LA MARNE. [On the eve of 
the Marne.} (Anniversary article from Spears’ 
Liaison.) 


12 September 1931 


(5) LA GUERRE TOTALE ET L’AVIATION. [War and 
aviition.] 

(6) LES MANOEUVRES ABR'ENNES D’ITALIE. [The 
aerial maneuvers of Italy.] 


75—LITERARY DIGEST 
27 June 1931 
(1) BUDGET DRIVES THE NAvy FROM GUAM 
(2) THE DOOM OF RUSSIA'S REFUGEES 
(3) A FLYING PHOTOGRAPHER AT WAR 
(5) WHERE CAN THE EXCESS JAPANESE GO? 
4 July 1931 
(6) GERMANY'S GUNLESS ARMY OF THE ‘STEEL 
ELMET’ 
(7) GERMAN FEARS OF REVOLUTION 
(8) TATTOOS AS MACHINE GUNS IN THE BURMESE 
JUNGLE 
18 July 1931 
(9) Boom! Boom! ‘OLD IRONSIDES’ REJOINS THE 
VAVY 


(10) Has STALIN JUNKED COMMUNISM 


25 July 1931 

(11) DISARMAMENT TO CURE THE DEPRESSION 
(12) MuST WE ALWAYS HAVE WAR 

1 August 1931 
(13) Back OF FRANCO-GERMAN FRICTION 
(14) LEVELED EYES ON THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

8 August 1931 
(15) FRANCE CHILLS DISARMAMENT HOPES 


7T6—LIVING AGE 
July 1931 
(1) EAST AGAINST WEST. Donner 
(3) Russia at GENEVA. Rodell 
(5) WAR AND PEACE 


August 1931 
(6) AFTER THE MORATORIUM. D'Ormesson 
September 1931 


(10) CORRUPTION IN ARMAMENTS. Delaisi 
(11) MAURICE REPLIES TO PERSHING 
(12) STALIN AT HOME. Essad Bey 

(13) Way STALIN SHIFTED. Mandeville 


7T7—NATION 
24 June 1931 
(1) We NEED Russia 
1 July 1931 
(2) NEW NATIONALISM IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
Castillo 
22 July 1931 
(3) RUSSIA STRUGGLES ON. Fischer 
29 July 1931 
(4) GENEVA MUST BRING DISARMAMENT. Cecil 
5 August 1931 


(5) Dogs FRANCE WANT WAR? Dell 


78—NATIONAL REPUBLIC 
July 1931 
(1) Coast GUARD AT NortH PoLe. McKee 


—22— 


August 1931 
(2) DEMOCRACY'S NEW DANGER. Goff | 
(3) KiNG PHILIP ANv HIS TIMES. Pershing 
(4) Music AND LAT N AMERICA. McKee 
(5) RESTORING Fort LARAMIE. Rietz 


79—-OUTLOOK AND INDEPENDENT 

8 July 1931 

(1) War CLoups IN SoutH Europe. Raffalovich 
15 July 1931 

(2) A GOLD RUSH TO Moscow. Parry 
22 July 1931 

(3) COMMUNISM FALLS AGAIN 
29 July 1931 

(4) DELAY IN NAVY BUILDING 


2—REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
July 1931 
(1) COMPULSORY LABOR IN RusstA. Konovalov 
(2) ENGLISH MANDATE IN PALESTINE. General 
Sherrill 
(3) GERMANY ON THE RAGGED EDGE. Simonds 
(4) THE SOVIET FOREIGN MINISTER. Dmitrijewski 
August 1931 

(5) DON'T BE AFRAID OF RUSSIAN WHEAT 

(6) HINDENBURG. Nicholson 

(7) THE RED TRADE MENACE. Knickerbocker 
(8) RUSSIA BIDS FOR TOURIST TRADE 

(9) RUSSIA'S FIVE-YEAR PLAN IN ACTION. Stewart 


84—TIME 

6 July 1931 

(1) UNSINKABLE VETERAN. 
cruiser ‘“‘Goeben"’) 

20 July 1931 

(2) Russia: STALIN MIDWAY 
3 August 1931 

(3) ARMy & Navy: FLaws 


(German battle 


86—WORLD’S WORK 
July 1931 


(1) THE BUSINESS S!DE OF DISARMAMENT 
(2) FACT AND MYTH IN RusSIA 


August 1931 
(3) COMMUNISTS AND Soviets. Lyons 
(4) DEALING EUROPE A NEW HAND. Ybarra 


88—ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACAD- 
EMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCI- 


ENCE 
July 1931 

(1) AN AMERICAN POLICY TOWARD Russia. Soule 

(2) CAPITALISM AND COMMUNISM. Davis 

(3) ELEMENTS OF AN AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
—GERMANY, RussiA, IMMIGRATION, TARIFF, 
LATIN AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERA- 
TION. 

(4) THE MENACE OF COMMUNISM. Fish 


90—ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
July 1931 

(1) AGRICULTURAL REGIONS OF ASIA. Van Val- 
enburg 

(2) CHILEAN NITRATE AND THE NITROGEN REVO- 
LUTION. Whitbeck 

(3) THE MECHANIZATION OF AGRICULTURE IN 
U.S.S.R. Earle 
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94—POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY 
September 1931 


(1) NEW LIGHT ON THE PARIS PEACE CONFER- 
ENCE. Salter 

(2) THE PLANNED ECONOMY OF SOviET RusslIA. 
Hinrichs & Brown 


97—ASIA 
September 
(1) FIVE YEAR PLANNERS 
Cctober 1931 


(2) POLO THROUGH THE AGES. Lieutenant Co.o- 
nel Etherton 


99—JOURNAL of the ILLINOIS STATE HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY 


January 1931 


(1) THE BritisH-INDIAN ATTACK ON PAIN COURT 
(St. Louis). Drumm 

(2) Dr. JOHN GALE, A PIONEER ARMY SURGEON. 
Cutter 

(3) A FORGOTTEN HERO OF Rock ISLAND (AR- 
TILLERYMAN KEAT NG). Quiife 

(4) REPORT OF THE SEQUI-CENTENNIAL CELE- 
BRATION OF THE WESTERNMOST CAMPAIGN OF 
THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR AT Rock ISLAND, 
ILL., SEPTEMBER 14 TO 20, 1930. Hamberg 

(5) 1780—THE REVOLUTION AT CRISIS IN THB 
WEST. Pease 


104—AMERICAN MERCURY 
July 1931 
(1) WAR BY REFERENDUM. Meyer 
August 1931 
(2) PREPARING FOR THE NEXT WAR. Pell 
September 1931 
(3) YORKTOWN, 1781. Nickerson 


105—ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
July 1931 
(1) THE Lost WAR. Casson 
(2) Russia's CHALLENGE TO AMERICA. Hinrichs 
August 1931 
(3) OUR FOREIGN POLICY IN THE LOOKING-GLASS. 


Fosdick 
September 1931 
(4) THAT INTERNATIONAL MILLSTONE. Auld 
October 1931 
(5) GLimpses or Russia. Mather 


109—FORUM 
July 1931 
(1) THE DEFENSE OF THE LEGION. Fish 


110—HARPERS MAGAZINE 


July 1931 
(1) WELLINGTON AT WATERLOO. Guedalla 


111—HYGEIA 
August 1931 
(1) GEORGE WASHINGTON’S CONQUEST OF PHYS!I- 
CAL HANDICAPS. Hay 


112—LIBERTY 
4 July 1931 
(1) THE TOUGHEST FIVE MINUTES OF MY LIFE. 
Genera! Butler 


: 
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113—NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE MAG- 
AZINE 
21 June 1931 
(1) THEY CAN’T CHANGE THE RussIAN. Siegfried 
28 June 1931 


(2) CAN THE 5-YEAR PLAN SUCCEED? Siegfried 
(3) WHAT IS TRUE PATRIOTISM? Cecil 


12 July 1931 
(4) A WORLD ROLE FOR AMERICA. Siegfried 


114—NEW YORK TIMES MAGAZINE 
21 June 1931 


(1) GIBSON SCANS THE ROAD TO DISARMAMENT. 
Wool 
(2) “Taps” FOR THE OLD WEST'S ARMY POSTS. 


28 June 1931 
(3) AMERICA’S PROUDEST SHIP SAILS ON. Worner 
(4) MONROE'S PUZZLING LEGACY TO AMERICA. 
ams 
5 July 1931 
(5) STORY AND PROVERB REVEAL THE RUSSIAN. 
Duranty 
12 July 1931 
(6) WORLD COOPERATION: A NEW STEP AHEAD. 
Fosdic 
19 July 1931 
(7) THE MULE AN ARMY STANDBY. Ginsburgh 
2 August 1931 
(8) AS THE BRITISH VIEWED OUR REVOLUTION. 
Duffus 
23 August 1931 
(9) How THE BRITISH VIEW OUR REVOLUTION. 
Adams 
13 September 1931 
(10) WHEN NATIONS INVOKE THE LAW IN COURT. 
Price 
115—NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
August 1931 
a) MERCHANT MARINE. Hirsch- 


116—SATURDAY EVENING POST 
27 June 1931 
(1) THE GENESIS OF A GENERAL. Hergesheimer 
(2) A YANKEE EXPERT IN FREE RussiA. Thomson 
11 July 1931 
(3) Soviet RUSSIA AND THE DEPRESSION. Grady 
18 July 1931 
(4) THE NEW DEBT DRIVE. Marcosson 
25 July 1931 
(5) THE FLANDERS COAST. Nason 
(6) MADE IN RusstA; SOLD IN U.S.A. Sparks 
8 August 1931 
(7) WAR DAYS IN THE WHITE House. Lansing 


117—SCRIBNER’S 
August 1931 
(1) As I LIKE IT (book reviews). Phelps 
(2) CALL IT A DAy. Shenton 
(3) THE LEGION PREPARES FOR WAR. Duffield 
(4) Two Years (story). Gowen 
118—YALE REVIEW 
Summer 1931 
(1) FREE CITIZENS IN A FREE STATE. Howland & 


e 
(2) HINDENBURG. Nicholson 
128—LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLE- 
MENT 


18 June 1931 
(1) GENERAL PERSHING’S WAR EXPERIENCES 
(book review) 
130—NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW 
28 June 1931 


(1) WHAT PROVOKED AMERICA TO WAR: NEW 
LIGHT ON THE GENESIS OF THE GERMAN SUB- 
MARINE. Ybarra 


20 September 1931 
(2) THE CAREER OF LEONARD Woop. (Review 
of his biography by Hagedorn.) 


Section 3 
ABSTRACTS OF FOREIGN-LANGUAGE ARTICLES 


EXPLANATION 


The entries from foreign-language periodicals in the Catalog of Selected 
Periodical Articles (Section 2) include concise digests of the articles. Section 
8, within the limitations of available facilities, translates in full or abstracts 
a few of the more important of such articles. 
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Employment of a mechanized force. v.Wedel (Militdr-Wochenblatt).___.... 26 
Engineers at the crossing of the Marne in 1918. (Militdér-Wochenblatt).... 34 
Fire of infantry weapons. Task and possibilities. (Militdr-Wochenblatt).... 35 


New infantry division from the viewpoint of its cavalry. (Militdr- 
Wochenblatt)... 36 


Next war. (M ilitair-Wochenblatt) . eo 38 
Suggestions for the motorization of the Army. (Militdr-Wochenblatt).__... 39 
Tanks, smoke and fog. (Militdér-Wochenblatt).. 


The air defense exercises in East Prussia, 1-3 October, 1930. [Die 
Ostpreuszen vom 1. bis 3. Oktober 1930.] (Militdr- 
eng: oF 4 November 1930) Abstracted by Lieutenant Colonel 

. L. Gruber 


These exercises were in the nature of a test of the passive antiaircraft 
defense measures that can be applied in community. They were controlled 
by the Army, assisted by the civil government and various professional 
and technical agencies, including the fire department, police, Red Cross, 
medical societies, etc. Since the fortress of Kénigsberg is the only place 
where Germany is permitted to have antiaircraft artillery, this city was 
chosen for the exercises. The first exercise was designed to test a suitable 
system of observation and communication in order to give prompt warning 
to the population, the air service and the antiaircraft defense of an im- 
pending hostile air attack. A system of observation posts was established, 
the interval between posts being 6 to 7 miles. Six such posts formed an ob- 
servation unit at whose command post a telephone central was established 
connecting with all its outposts. Each observation unit was connected with 
the central of the observation unit covering the adjacent subsector. Two 
sectors were established: Pillau—-Kénigsberg and Kénigsberg—Allenstein. 
As soon as a hostile plane was spotted, its location and direction of flight 
were reported to the central. The successive reports were plotted at the 
central which then sent a warning signal to adjacent central, the nearest 
establishment, or to the antiaircraft defense commander. If a plane reached 
a point within 30 minutes flight of an objective (industrial plant, railroad 
yard, city, school, etc.) the warning signal was sounded. At these places 
preparatory measures were then taken, such as alerting the fire department 
and medical service and requiring personnel to carry gas masks in the 
alert position. When a plane approached within 10 minutes flight of an 
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objective, the alarm signal was sounded, whereupon the personnel at the 
ob ective took cover in previously designated localities or protected places. 
Since the measures had to be applied to civilian population, a very simple 
system had to be devised. The first exercise showed that the warning 
measures were very effective. Timely warning was given to alert the people 
and bring them under cover. The antiaircraft defenses of Kénigsberg were 
fully prepared to take the hostile airplanes under effective antiaircraft fire. 

On the second day the exercise was devoted to the protection of an 
industrial establishment by a smoke screen. The conditions of wind and 
humidity were very favorable so that it was estimated that the objective 
was sufficiently screened to prevent an effective bombing attack. However, 
such a smoke screen can be used only to protect an objective of limited 
dimensions. Railroad yards or towns can therefore not be effectively pro- 
tected by a smoke screen because the direction of tracks and streets will 
give the hostile planes a sufficient indication for launching their bombs. 
At dark of the second day, an exercise in entraining and detraining was 
carried out. The station and tracks were in total darkness; searchlights were 
installed to pick up hostile airplanes which were then taken under simulated 
fire by machine guns emplaced to cover the entraining and detraining station. 
It was found that with well trained troops and railroad personnel, the 
operation could be conducted without friction. 

On the third day, it was assumed that a hostile bombing attack had 
succeeded in putting the local military motor park in conflagration which 
was put out by the garrison fire department assisted by the city fire de- 
partment. This exercise also gave an opportunity for testing the organ- 
ization and operation of the volunteer civilian medical detachments and 
the Red Cross. The local police also participated in this exercise by warning 
the population, blocking off the endangered area and regulating trafic. 

As a whole the exercise was very instructive and suggested numerous 
measures that can be taken in other cities to meet similar situations. 


v.WEDEL, Oberleutnant, German Army.—Employment of a mechan- 
ized force. {Verwendung eines selhstandigen Pan’erver \anies.]} 
(Militaér-Wochenblatt, 18, 25 February, 1931) Abstracted by Lieutenant 
Colonel E. L. Gruber 


{Nore: For sketches see Nos. 31 and 32 (18, 25 February, 1931), Mili‘dr-Wochenblatt 
or document on file in C & GSS Library, Class No. M 506-K.] 


Much is being written about the employment of a separate mechanized 
force but when you inquire about the details, the answer is usually silence. 
Since practical experience is lacking we are forced to theorize, study the 
experiments being conducted and in the end rely on phantasy. The following 
is an attempt to picture the employment of a separate mechanized force 
as it would in all probability occur. 

SITUATION.—The Red II Corps (5th and 6th Divisions and 1st 
Cavalry Division) has been engaged in successful combat with an inferior 
hostile force. On 24 June the corps was heavily engaged in repulsing a 
Blue counterattack. Since the evening of 23 June, Blue detrainments have 
been observed by aviation in the area: Freistadt—Warten—Liebfeld (see 
Sketch 1). The corps commander plans to gain a decision on 25 June on 
the north flank by committing the new 7th Division which is advancing 
on Vielen. In order to delay the entry into action of the new Blue force 
now detraining, the 3d Mechanized Brigade (for organization see below) 
now assembling in the area: Zamzow—Tiefbach, received the order at 5:30 
AM, 24 June, to break up the hostile detrainment. 


Periodical Literature—Translated Articles 
TABLE OF ORGANIZATION 
MECHANIZED BRIGADE 
Hq and Traffic Squadron (1) 


Inf Bn MG Bn (38) 


Tank Bn (2) | Tank Bn (2) 
No. 2 No. 1 


| For conventional 
signs dy be in- 

serted, see pp. 
AT Gun Bn AA Arty Bn (5) FA Bn (4) 1203-1204, Mili- 
tér-Wochenblatt, 
No. 31, 18 Feb. 
1931. 


Obs Sq (6) 


Rec Sq (7) 


(1) Traffic Squadron consists of 4 platoons. 1st to 3d platoons each 
4 cross-country armored cars, 3 cross-country trucks, 15 motorcycles. The 
4th platoon consists of 6 radio sending squads on motor cars, 4 radio re- 
ceiving squads on motor cars, and 6 light radio squads (both ways) on 
motor cars. 

(2) Medium Tank Battalion: Vikers MKI Tanks and Carden-Lloyd 
two-man light tanks. 

(3) M.G. Battalion mounted on light armored self-propelled vehicles. 

(4) F.A. Battalion mounted on light self-propelled carriages. 

(5) AA Artillery Battalion includes an air alarm service consisting of 
10 air posts on motor cars of which 3 are equipped with warning signals 
and radio. 

. (6) Observation Squadron is composed of 4 reconnaissance and 5 liaison 

planes. 

(7) Reconnaissance Squadron consists of 2 AC troops, 1 troop light 
tanks, 1 motorcycle troop with 4 light MGs, 1 engineer platoon and 1 
signal platoon. 


Note: The numbers under the conventional signs indicate the ber of bat ve- 
hicles or weapons in each troop or company. 


RECONNAISSANCE.—Since the brigade commander has anticipated 
an intervention on the hostile north flank, he has already reconnoitered 
the routes of advance to the general line: Iperow—Hochstadt. This recon- 
naissance showed that the bridges over Muhlfliess Creek were impassable 
for vehicles exceeding 4 tons and that the road net north of the road: 
Kolmen—Burgwall was unsuitable for the advance. The brigade commander 
therefore decided to advance in one column via the road: Imperow—Burg- 
wall—Ellern. 

The vital elements in the subsequent reconnaissance are therefore the 
following: 

a. Exact determination of the hostile detrainments in the area: Frei- 
stadt— Warten—Liebfeld. 
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b. Determination whether the area: Aarfeld—Burgwall—Schonfeld is 
free of the enemy. 

c. Location of the hostile north flank east of Aarfeld. 

d. Reconnaissance of terrain for attack in the direction of Freistadt 
and Doman and against the road: Liebfeld—Doman—Freistadt. 

e. Reconnaissance of routes of advance to the objective. 

This reconnaissance will be executed by the Reconnaissance Squadron 
and the Observation (aviation) Squadron. They should be assigned the 
following missions: 

The Reconnaissance Squadron (less 1 troop armored cars and 1 platoon 
light tanks) should be employed like a cavalry reconnaissance detachment, 
that is, advance by bounds from one terrain line to the next along the 
-_ of advance, launching successive patrol waves that leap frog each 
other. 

Reports are transmitted according to the usual cavalry principles, 
by motorcycle in country free of the enemy, by light tanks or armored 
cars in hostile territory. Radio telegraphy (not telephone) is also used. 
nega planes may also be used and their employment will be discussed 
ater. 

The distant patrols of the Reconnaissance Squadron consist of an 
armored car platoon each. Occasionally a few (two) light tanks are attached 
thereto. For close-in patrols a few light tanks or motorcycles will suffice. 

Air reconnaissance follows the usual methods. 

The Reconnaissance Squadron furnishes the brigade commander with 
the necessary reports on the general suitability of routes. The detailed 
reconnaissance of the route of advance, the selection of detours, the transit 
through towns and villages is the task of the traffic squadron. 

THE ADVANCE.—Order of march will be as follows: 

In advance: Reconnaissance Squadron (less 1 troop AC and 1 platoon 
light tanks). 

On the route of advance: A detachment of the Traffic Squadron and 
AA Artillery Battalion. 

Advance Guard (For close-in security): 1 platoon AC, 1 Co MG Bn, 
1 platoon engineers, 1 platoon antitank guns. 

Flank Guard (For close-in security): Marching level with the Advance 
Guard,—1 platoon AC reinforced by 1 section light tanks; marching level 
with the main body,—A few light tank patrols sent out from the Tank 
Battalions. 

At the Tail of the Advance Guard: A detachment of the Traffic Squadron. 

Distance to main body: 5 to 6 km. 
Main Body: 
1 platoon Antitank Guns. 
Brigade Hq with one platoon AC and 1 section light tanks for 
special reconnaissance missions. 
Engineer Battalion (motorized), less 1 platoon. 
1 platoon Antitank Guns. 
M.G. Battalion (less 1 Co) 
Tank Bn No. 1. 
Artillery Battalion (mechanized). 
Tank Bn No. 2 
1 platoon antitank guns. 
Infantry Battalion (motorized). 
1 platoon antitank guns. 
Medical Squadron 
1 platoon antitank gun 
Trains: Follow at a cueeliable distance. 


The total march length of this column from head of advance guard 
to tail of main body will normally be about 30 km; the rate of march 12 
km per hour. The advantages and disadvantages of such a column are 
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apparent. It has great strategic mobility. The disadvantages are the diffi- 
culty of control and the danger from the air and on the flanks. The security 
of the flanks must be provided by air reconnaissance, the screening of the 
reconnaissance squadron and the close-in reconnaissance of the patrols 
sent out from the advance guard and main body. Also the distribution 
of antitank gun platoons throughout the column serves for this purpose. 

Air protection is more difficult. Active protection should be provided 
by pursuit aviation, but even this cannot assure absolute protection against 
hostile combat aviation. Due to the length of the column and the small 
amount of AA artillery available, the latter can provide protection only at 
the critical points along the route of march, such as defiles, larger towns, 
etc., which must be negotiated. Air protection must therefore be supple- 
mented by passive measures. 

The location of such a long column, particularly on dusty roads in 
June, by hostile observation aviation cannot be prevented. Such recon- 
naissance can also be somewhat discounted, particularly during the later 
phases of the march when the rate of advance will be speeded up as the 
objective is approached. In some situations a night march will be advisable 
but this will slow up the rate of march. 

It is therefore important to take every measure to screen the advance 
of the column from hostile combat aviation. The most conspicuous thing 
about the column will be the dust raised while negotiating non-paved roads. 
Here the rate of advance will also be reduced. Both will indicate to the 
enemy the objective of the attack. Hostile bombing attack will in general 
have no general important effect against the personnel or matériel. The 
great danger lies in the blockade of the road due to disabling or destruction 
of individual vehicles. This must be prevented. The best way to prevent 
this is to organize a system of alarm which will warn the column of the ap- 
proach of hostile aviation whereupon all vehicles clear the road and halt 
under such cover as may be available. 

Before proceeding further, the control of the march will be discussed. 
The principal agencies of the brigade commander for this control are his 
traffic squadron and the liaison planes of the observation squadron. In 
this situation, one or two traffic squads are attached to the reconnaissance 
squadron in order that the general basis of traffic control in the zone of 
advance may be established at the earliest practicable moment. It is also 
advisable to have the aviation furnish an air photograph of the zone of 
advance particularly at the critical points. 

The traffic squadron itself is divided into three echelons. One echelon 
is charged with the control of traffic at the initial point. It controls the 
movement out of the bivouac area: Zamzow—Tiefbach—-Kolmen and the 
movement of units into their places in the march column. It then marches 
at the end of the column. The second echelon, under the protection of the 
reconnaissance squadron, marches ahead of the advance guard, and carries 
out the detailed reconnaissance of the route of advance. It leaves traffic 
police at all points where the route to be followed is not obvious to the 
column following in rear. At critical road junctions and crossings, in larger 
towns and villages, etc., additional traffic posts are established which 
regulate the traffic according to the block system used by railroads. They 
prevent road blocks and separation of the column. These traffic posts 
remain stationary until the tail of the column has passed. They are then 
assembled and when needed moved forward to the head of the column. 
The traffic posts maintain liaison by radio. During the march, radio com- 
munication is interdicted except for the traffic posts and the liaison planes. 
The third traffic echelon marches at the tail of the advance guard as a 
reserve. 

One liaison plane is constantly in the air over the march column. It 
maintains communication between the reconnaissance squadron, the advance 
guard, the brigade headquarters and the tail of the column. It communi- 
cates by means of dropped messages to the units of the column or by radio 
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with the traffic posts. It receives messages by radio from the traffic posts 
or by picking up messages from the headquarters of units. Details of this 
method have been worked out by the air corps. 

The above described method of traffic control is tied in with the sys- 
tem of air alarm. The personnel for air alarm is furnished by the AA Artillery 
Battalion. At each traffic post an air alarm post is established. The post 
is at an elevated point and equipped with some means for optical or acoustic 
signals. The liaison plane and the OPs of the AA artillery are also included 
in this system of alarm. 

When any of the above air alarm posts sight any hostile aircraft, the 
alarm is given through the communication net of the traffic posts. The 
AA artillery, particularly the AA machine guns, by means of tracer am- 
munition fired in the direction of the air danger, calls attention of the 
nearest traffic post or troops to the approaching hostile aviation. The 
column then clears the road and halts. The march is resumed on order of 
the brigade commander, communicating through the traffic control net. 

One more point should be emphasized during the march, that is the 
transmission of orders by the brigade commander to the attached aviation. 
The observation squadron remains for the time being at its airdrome. An 
air liaison officer with a liaison detachment marches with brigade headquar- 
ters. This officer is charged with liaison with the observation squadron and 
the reconnaissance and preparation of an advanced landing field. During 
the march, the air squadron commander at the airdrome holds ready for 
immediate start two reconnaissance and two liaison planes. These are 
dispatched to the selected advanced landing field as soon as contact with 
the enemy is probable. Communication between the brigade headquarters 
and airdrome is at first by motorcycle or armored car, then by radio and 
by planes returning to the airdrome, or it may also be through the liaison 
mB on on surveillance over the column. 

ENGAGEMENT.—Before reaching Ellern, reconnaissance had de- 
veloped the situation as follows: 

a. The area: Burgwall—Schonberg—Aarfeld and north thereof was free 
of the enemy; the same for the road: Freistadt—Doman. 

b. The towns and detraining stations: Freistadt, Doman, Warten, 
Liebfeld were occupied by the enemy, some showing heavy detrainments. 

c. On the road: Liebfeld—Doman numerous small infantry columns 
(up to 1 km in length) with vehicles were observed in march on Doman. 

d. The hostile cavalry opposing the Ist Cavalry Division was holding 
: ne of 4 km southeast of Muhlfliess Creek along the road: Jannewitz— 

arfeld. 

e. Northeast of Freistadt, hostile AT guns and road barricades were 
observed. The town and RR station of Freistadt are difficult for a tank 
attack due to the protection of the adjacent wooded terrain. 

f. The terrain between Althof and the road: Liebfeld—Doman is in 
general suitable for tank attack (see Sketch 2). 

The brigade commander, therefore, decided to launch his attack 
against the road: Liebfeld—-Doman and the RR stations at Doman and 
Warten. Accordingly he ordered the development of the brigade into as- 
sembly positions. This operation would develop as follows: 

The Reconnaissance Squadron leaving patrols in contact with the 
enemy would move with its mass on Schonberg and there cover the west 
flank of the brigade. It would keep the brigade correctly informed of any 
changes in the situation and reconnoiter the terrain for possibilities of at- 
tack from Schonberg against Liebfeld and west thereof, as well as the 
conditions for a withdrawal] later on to the north. 

The advance guard would advance from Ellern via the main road on 
Schonberg, and about half-way would turn south on the road to Doman, 
halting at the edge of the woods south of Althof in order to protect the 
development of the brigade. The main body would then move into its as- 
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sembly position in the vicinity of Althof as indicated in Sketch 2. The 
following units not shown on this sketch would be located as follows: 


Reconnaissance Squadron less detachments at Schonberg. 

1 platoon armored cars and 1% platoon light tanks with Brigade Hq. 

2 — — cars and 14 platoon light tanks for security on the 
eft flan 

4 a my and 2 platoons AA MGs in the landing field southwest of 

ern. 

Medical Squadron at Ellern. 

Trains wich 2 platoons AA MGs in march on Burgwall. 

Trattic Squadron assembling at Ellern. 

Remainder of Observation Squadron in the airdrome at Tiefbach. 


Each unit and detachment using its own reconnaissance agencies 
reconnoiters its route to its assembly position. Before arriving at El!lern 
the brigade commander ordered a halt of 34 hour. The scouts thereby 
obtained the necessary time for reconnaissance. Security on the left flank 
by armored cars and light tank is continued during the whole operation. 

On call of the brigade commander the pursuit aviation of the corps 
provides pursuit protection between 12:30 PM and 3:00 PM. The air liaison 
detachment assisted by the reconnaissance squadron has located and pre- 
pared a landing field in the vicinity of the crossroads near Ellern. As soon 
as the advance guard passed this point the air squadron commander at 
the airdrome was notified by radio and dispatched the allotted planes to 
the landing field where they received the missions assigned by the brigade 
commander. 

Upon arrival of the brigade in the assembly position about 12:30 
PM, the brigade commander issued his attack order. 

ATTACK OF THE BRIGADE.—The attack would probably de- 
velop along the following lines: 

The assault echelon is composed of the two tank battalions which pass 
through the protective line established by the MG battalion. Each battalion 
is preceded by a reconnaissance wave consisting of light tanks. In the zone 
of action of the right battalion a light tank platoon (less 3 tanks) with a 
platoon of AT guns would be sent as flank security to hill 140. The battalion 
itself would advance with one tank company in first line preceded by a 
scout wave of two light tank patrols of two tanks each. The third light tank 
patrol and the 3 remaining light tanks would follow at the disposition of 
the company commander particularly for liaison missions within the com- 
pany. In addition a radio tank from battalion headquarters would join 
the company commander for liaison with the battalion. 

The two reconnaissance patrols would leap frog to the front sending 
back reports as to the passability of the terrain. The first patrol would 
probably proceed to hill 117, then the second patrol would go on to hill 
110. Thereupon the first patrol would echelon forward to hill 124, ete. 
These patrols would probably start from the woods covering the asesmbly 
position about 15-20 minutes ahead of the assault wave of the ae. 

The leading tank company would attack with one platoon in front line, 
the second echeloned about 500 m to the right rear. Company head quarters 
and the third platoon in reserve would follow the leading platoons at about 
1000 m. The platoons advance in a staggered line with about 70-80 m interval 
and distance between tanks so that the company will cover a front of 600 
m and a depth of 1200 m. 

The second company follows the first. Objective of the first company 
would be hill 126 while the second company inclining to the right (west) 
would head for the road to Liebfeld. The third company would remain 
temporarily in the assembly position as battalion reserve. 

The left battalion would push out a similar reconnaissance wave. It 
would probably put two tank companies in the assault wave, one north 
and the other south of the road to Warten. The north company would 
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advance directly on Warten while the south company would be prepared 
to advance later on Doman. The third company of the battalion would 
follow in battalion reserve at a distance of about 3000 m. It will probably 
be used later in combat on the road: Liebfeld—Doman. Each company 
would be preceded by its reconnaissance wave of light tanks. 

One observation plane would be given the mission to determine: 


a. Whether the area north of the line: Burgwall—Schonberg is still 
free of the enemy. 

b. Whether the enemy is advancing west on Liebfeld and Warten. 

c. Whether the enemy at Jannewitz is withdrawing on Aarfeld. 


In addition, two liaison planes would be dispatched to cover the attack. 
One plane would have the mission of maintaining liaison between the 
brigade staff and the headquarters of the tank battalions, MG battalion 
and FA battalion. The other plane would have the mission: 


a. To locate attack objectives for the tank companies in their zone of 
action particularly any hostile columns on the road: Liebfeld—Doman, 
and later assembly positions of hostile troops in the vicinity of Warten and 
Doman. These objectives the plane would mark by zooming down on the 
objective or by MG attack with tracer ammunition. 

To warn the tank companies of located hostile batteries or tank 
units. These objectives would be indicated by zooming over the target, 
and dropping a colored smoke bomb. 


Communication from ground to plane would be by panel or by pick-up 
message; from plane to ground by dropped message or radio phone. In 
important cases messages would also be sent after landing. 

Now as to the employment of the artillery. One battery would take 
position initially at the southeast corner of the woods to protect the assault 
wave as it emerged from the woods. One battery would follow each battalion 
assault wave. The battery supporting the right tank battalion would first 
go into position on the north slope of hill 117, then echelon forward by 
platoon to the south slope of hill 112 and later to hill 124, always prepared 
to combat any hostile antitank guns which threaten the assault wave. 
The battery supporting the left battalion would operate in a similar manner. 
When the assault waves covered the road: Liebfeld—Doman, the two bat- 
teries would probably be on hill 112 and 124 respectively covering the 
—- zone of the tanks while the first battery would be displaced forward 
to hill 117. 

The machine gun battalion would be deployed initially along the edge 
of the woods covering the advance of the assault tank waves. As soon as 
the tank companies have gained hill 117, the MG battalion will displace 
forward by company, one company advancing to position on hill 117, the 
other on hill 137. The third company will advance to hill 124 when this is 
captured by the tank wave. Each machine gun company is accompanied 
by an antitank platoon. After the tank battalions have pushed on south of 
the road: Liebfeld—Doman, the machine gun companies will be deployed 
on this line to establish a necessary base for the tanks. 

The infantry battalion, men loaded on trucks, will remain as brigade 
reserve with the third company of the right tank battalion and two anti- 
tank gun platoons. All these units would be located initially in the woods 
south of Althof near the brigade command post. 

The engineer squadron would be located intially at Althof. 

At the crossroads east of Althof an antitank platoon would take po- 
sition as a rear security. Here would also be located one AA gun battery 
while the other AA gun battery would take position on hill 117 as soon 
as this objective is captured. 

Thus disposed all rear elements would await the return of the tanks 
whose assembly positions would be designated in the vicinity of hill 117. 
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Whether the tanks will again be committed to attack or whether the brigade 

will break off combat in order to intervene at another point will depend 
upon the outcome of the action and development of the situation. 

INCIDENTS OF COMBAT.—The following special situations are 
selected to show how the units of the mechanized brigade would be employed 
during the course of the action: 

a. Situation.—As the leading wave of the first tank company of the 
right battalion advanced northwest of hill 117, the tank company com- 
mander saw the following situation: 

A light tank patrol has reached hill 110 without giving any special 
signal. Another light tank patrol is approaching hill 124 from the east. 
The liaison plane over hill 115 has just zoomed and dropped a red smoke 
bomb indicating hostile artillery. Shortly thereafter a light tank patrol 
just south of hill 110 gives the signal ‘“‘ground passable.” What action does 
the company commander take? 

Solution.—The company commander orders the first platoon to con- 
tinue on past the south slope of hill 112 against the center of hill 115, while 
the second platoon moves north of hill 112 against the north slope of hill 
115 thereby extending the front and paving the way for an envelopment 
of the hostile artillery on hill 115. 

At the same time he requests the battery in direct support from posi- 
tions in the vicinity of hill 112 to cover the advance of the two tank platoons 
in their attack against hill 115. The battery would advance to positions 
a in rear of the assault tank wave. OP close to the battery, prepared 
to fire. 

In addition, the light tank patrol with the company commander would 
be ordered to determine whether the third tank platoon could advance 
north of hill 110 against hill 115. After completing this mission the patrol 
would return to the company commander. 

Through the radio tank the company commander would then report 
the situation and his action to his battalion commander and inform the 
artillery battalion commander of the appearance of hostile artillery on 
hill 115. The artillery would then counterbattery the hostile artillery. 

b. Situation.—Shortly after the first platoon of the north company 
of the right tank battalion crossed the stream northwest of hill 114, in its 
advance on Warten, it received a surprise fire from hostile antitank guns 
on the east slope of hill 126. One tank was disabled. The second platoon is 
following the first platoon at 1000 m and advancing just west of the cross- 
roads. The third platoon is following the second platoon at 2000 m. A light 
tank patrol has advanced on Warten but no further reports have been 
received from it. Another light tank patrol at the creek just south of the 
road has just dropped several red flares indicating that the stream is un- 
fordable in this vicinity. Some minutes later from a point about 1 km south 
of the road, the patrol gives the signal “‘ground passable’ and continues 
on south of hill 119. The tank company on the left is engaged along the road: 
Liebfeld—Doman. The battery in direct support is in position on the 
northwest spur of hill 137 and has opened fire on the hostile antitank guns. 
The liaison plane for the time being is engaged in the vicinity of hills 115 
and 117. What action should be taken? 

Solution.—The first platoon should open fire on the hostile antitank 
guns and then cover itself by a smoke screen. It should then change direction 
sharply to the left, dragging the disabled tank with it, and take cover 
behind hill 119. The disabled tank will then later be put in order by the 
company maintenance section. The company commander would direct the 
second platoon to follow the action of the first platoon, going around hill 
114. The third platoon would follow the second platoon automatically. 

In this situation, therefore, the tank platoons would avoid combat, 
since the .objective can be gained by waiting. The company commander 
can then deploy the tank platoons on a broad front and attack the hostile 
antitank guns by enveloping both sides of hill 126 from the flank or rear. 
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c. Situation.—About 3:30 PM, the tank battalion after being engaged 
for about an hour, is assembling in the vicinity of hill 117. The brigade 
commander has ordered that the action be broken off in order to move to 
the vicinity of Burgwall and renew the attack in another direction on the 
next day. The covering force assembling on the west slope of hill 137 (1 
MG Company, 1 battery and 1 platoon AT guns) succeeded in breaking 
off combat without difficulty. It assembled about 4:00 PM north of hill 
137 covered by a small rear guard. 

As the other covering force assembling on hill 124 (1 MG company, 
1 battery and 1 platoon AT guns) was about to withdraw, it was pos: ms 
attacked by hostile infantry advancing from hill 115 and supported by 
machine gun and artillery fire. The force at once deployed for defense against 
this attack and reported to the brigade commander that for the time being 
it was unable to break off combat. At the same time the brigade commander 
received a dropped message that at 3:15 PM two hostile infantry battalions 
were observed advancing from Liebfeld on hill 115. West of Liebfeld no 
enemy was observed. What action does the brigade commander take? 

Solution.—The brigade commander decided to launch a limited counter- 
attack with the right tank battalion in order to break up the hostile attack 
and with this advantage gained to break off the action. He, therefore, 
ordered the right tank battalion to advance with two companies in line 
over hill 112 against hill 115 pushing the attack through the hostile front 
lines. Having reached this objective, the battalion would put down a heavy 
smoke screen. Under the protection of this counterattack and the smoke 
screen, the units on hill 124 would withdraw, assemble north of hill 117 and 
then join the brigade column. The tank battalion would engage as a rear 
guard supported by the two light batteries in position west of hill 117. 
Having accomplished its mission the rear guard would then withdraw at 
a rapid gait. The brigade thus has again broken off combat with the enemy. 


The engineers at the crossing of the Marne in 1918. [Die Pioniere 
beim Marne-Ubergang 1918.] (Militdr-Wochenblatt, 18 April 1931) 
Abstracted by Captain F. During 


The crossing of the Marne in July 1918 was the most difficult crossing 
ever attempted in the history of wars, and the methods employed in this 
crossing should be followed in the future. General of the Engineers Unver- 
zagt had the mission to properly prepare this crossing. This officer had 
received valuable experience at the crossing of the Ailette, the Aisne, and 
the Vesle. Five orders were issued between June 21 and July 1, 1918, viz.: 
(1) for the selection of crossings; (2) the assignment of engineers and bridge 
trains and their missions; (3) for the provision of matériel! for the crossing 
and for battle; (4) for the actual crossing; and (5) technical details. It was 
the intention to furnish each of the 7 divisions which were to cross the Marne 
with one engineer battalion with 26 pontons (corps bridge trains) for the 
crossing, 2 engineer companies and 5 division bridge trains for the bridge, 
3 engineer companies for cover on the south of the Marne and one engineer 
company as reserve. Each division was to cross with 2 battalions per 2 
infantry regiments. 

A total of 62 engineer companies, 7 corps bridge trains, 38 division 
bridge trains, 4 engineer park companies were supposed to be used, but 
one corps and 12 division bridge trains were withheld. Consequently one 
division was forced to use captured French matériel, and instead of 5 only 
4 division bridge trains for each division were used. For the entire army 
there was only 1 division bridge train in reserve. The army engineers had 
the mission of the actual crossing. During the crossing the engineers of the 
divisions in the second and third line had the mission to build the bridges. 
The commanders of the army engineers were in charge. 

Reconnaissance, marking and repair of approaches, were duties of the 
engineers. The reconnaissance for the approach and for the assembly places 
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for pontons and for troops for the crossing was made early, but no markers 
were put up until the night of the crossing. The points of crossings must 
afford room for at least 3 pontons and a width of 100-150 km. was desired. 
Near the points must be suitable places for assembly of matériel. This was 
not always obtained; at several places pontons had to be brought forward 
to about 3 km. from the point of crossings. The crossing was to be made, 
first with pontons, then by ferrying and finally over established bridges. 
Each division had 2 bridges for crossing. The responsibility for everything 
pertaining to crossing rested with the senior engineer officer. 

The bridge trains had to leave all unnecessary vehicles in the rear; 
the bridge matériel was placed in the villages and woods near the river. 
The senior engineer officer was directly responsible for proper camouflage 
and security. The bridge trains were prepared, while here, for a noiseless 
forward movement, pontons were camouflaged and everything was in- 
spected and repairs made where necessary. 

As some of the engineer units were not considered fully accomplished 
in the art of river crossings, many engineer troops were, during June, trained 
in building bridges, etc., using the Oise and Maas for that purpose. Colonel 
Goslich was in charge of this training. All attack divisions were trained in 
quickly getting into pontons, seating themselves and quickly leaving pontons. 
In fact, everything was thoroughly rehearsed. Stress was laid on secrecy 
and on the complete obedience to instructions. 

At 1:10 AM, July 15 was the zero hour. With commencement of the 
artillery fire, the work of the engineers began. Before this routes had been 
marked, and the infantry had marched into its assembly areas. Under 
enemy artillery and heavy machine gun fire, pontons were carried forward 
by men wearing gas masks. The 1%4 hour artillery preparation was insuf- 
ficient. The Germans suffered many casualties, and only an average of 
20 out of 26 pontons per division reached the Marne. In the 8 reserve corps 
relief from enemy fire was obtained by firing 1000 explosives (by the Gas- 
Minenwerfer Battalion) into the Village of Dormans. The bridge trains 
arrived late due to the loss of horses and men. The reserve division train 
of the 37th Division lost 1/3 of its pontons during the forward march to 
the Marne. By daylight the Marne Valley was under the heaviest of enemy 
artillery fire, which made the crossing very difficult and, at times, stopped 
it altogether. Many divisions had only sufficient matériel for one bridge 
instead of the planned 2 bridges. By 8:00 AM, enemy bombers began 
to bomb the bridges and crossings. Even smoke was of no avail. In spite of 
all the bombs, artillery and machine gun fire, the crossing was accomplished, 
but not without enormous casualties. Major General Unverzagt, his ad- 
jutant, the commander of the 20th Engineers Battalion and his adjutant 
were killed while inspecting at the front. 

During the night 15-16 July the engineers were kept busy repairing 
bridges, approaches, etc. On July 16 the enemy kept up the heavy fire and 
made a strong defense, so that on July 17 General Ludendorff ordered a 
withdrawal over the Marne. For the withdrawal during the night 19-20. 
July each division had one bridge, the 113th Division had 2. The withdrawal 
was without friction. Out of 6 corps and 29 division bridge trains, only 114 
corps and 3 division bridge trains were saved. At 8:00 AM, 20 July under 
heavy infantry fire, the engineers demolished the last of the bridges. 


The fire of infantry weapons. Task and possibilities. {Das Feuer 
der Infanteriewaffen. Aufgaben und Modglichkeiten.| (Militdr-Wochen- 
blait, 11 July 1931) Abstracted by Captain F. During 


During the late war the main fire weapon or fire support was that of 
the artillery, but the infantry weapons have been so improved that now 
they affect the mission of the artillery and in fact the conduct of war. 
Machine guns can in many instances take over the role of the artillery and 
in the new German regulations we have the following sentence: ‘The 
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machine guns must take over the mission of the artillery, when the latter 
is weak or not present.” 

How the machine guns can do this is discussed by the author as follows: 
Protective barrage.—It is easy to get through an artillery barrage, but to 
get through a machine gun barrage is an entirely different matter. Of 
course in unfavorable terrain the effect of machine guns is not as complete 
as when the terrain affords an excellent field of fire for them, and it is then 
that the machine guns can fully replace artillery. But even in unfavorable 
terrain the artillery should only be used when other infantry weapons, such 
as one-pounders and Stokes mortars can not effectively cover the entire 
front. Preparation fire—As a rule machine guns are not effective here, 
but in exceptional cases machine guns may be used to augment artillery. 
Harassing fire-——Machine guns can take over this role of the artillery, and 
much artillery ammunition can be saved for other purposes. For instance, 
36 machine guns, each firing 250 rounds per hour, will fire during a night 
(8 hours) 96,000 rounds, which is the amount carried on a 3-ton truck. 
The capacity of a 3-ton truck for artillery ammunition is 321 rounds. It 
can be seen that 96,000 rounds of machine gun fire must be more effective 
than 321 rounds of artillery fire. Fire for destruction——Machine gun fire 
is not effective here. Interdiction and neutralization fire—It depends on 
each situation whether artillery or machine guns can be used. Rolling 
barrage.—The morale effect of artillery fire is very important here, but the 
rolling barrage not only should but must be supplemented by machine gun 
fire, as it takes care of the enemy who tries to face the barrage in the open 
and it is especially effective against forming reserves. All in all the author 
maintains that machine gun fire can replace fully the artillery in some cases 
and supplement it in others. 

The author then talks of the desirability of having organically in each 
infantry battalion a platoon of one-pounders and Stokes mortars, as well 
as some rifle grenade throwers. He realizes, however, the difficulty of am- 
munition supply, which, due to transportation, is in the hands of the regi- 
mental commander. The infantry is now a unit of mixed weapons and can, 
without waiting for the artillery, attack an enemy who is not elaborately 
intrenched. Now what is then the mission of the artillery? Counterbattery 
and fire of destruction. And the best weapon for this is not the light piece 
but the howitzer. The author finally advocates a defensive infantry organ- 
ization as follows: Staff with communication troops, 4 machine gun com- 
panies of 12 light and 12 heavy machine guns and 6 mortars, and a recon- 
naissance platoon. The latter is used as an outpost; the rest would be able 
to cover 6 km. provided the terrain has good field of fire for machine guns. 
A division consisting of 12 battalions as mentioned above, having 10 bat- 
talions in the front line, could defend a frontage of 60 km. against 10-12 
km. of a present organized division. 


v.COERPER, Oberleutnant, German Army.—The new infantry division 


from the viewpoint of its cavalry. {Die neuzeitliche Infanterie- 
division vom Standpunkt ihrer Kavallerie.}] (Militdr-Wochenblatt, 25 
April, 4 May 1931) Abstracted by Captain F. During 


Infantry is not replaced by tanks, nor is cavalry put aside by motor- 
ization or aviation. On account of its mobility, and fire power the cavalry 
of an infantry division is especially qualified for reconnaissance and secur- 
ity. The cavalry consists of 2 troops, 1 machine gun platoon, 1 one-pounder 
platoon, 1 communication platoon, 1 armored car platoon, 1 bicycle com- 
pany. This cavalry is called a “reconnaissance detachment.” The present 
division has the fire power and occupies the road space of the former corps. 
It marches usually on 2 or 3 roads. The heart of the battle troops is the in- 
fantry regiment, which is reenforced by a battalion of artillery and other 
troops. Sometimes they are attached; at other times they support. In 
either case, the division commander can take any attached troops away 
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from the infantry regiment, when he thinks it best. This has the disadvantage 
of incomplete cooperation and may advocate the organization of a smaller 
division consisting of one infantry regiment, 1 battalion of light artillery 
and other troops of different arms to make it a complete reenforced unit. 
The artillery battalion commander is a staff officer on the infantry regi- 
mental staff. The division commander keeps under his own control the 
heavy artillery, aviation, etc., as divisional troops. The advantage of this 
organization is a team which is constant, quick and without friction; the 
disadvantage is the problem which the division commander has _ personally 
to control the action of all units of the division. Another disadvantage is 
that the artillery has distant fires to execute, which are of no direct interest 
to the regimental commander, therefore centralization of the artillery under 
control of the artillery commander is essential. The reason this matter 
is brought up here is that it is of importance when we consider the employ- 
ment and organization of the cavalry. As stated before, reconnaissance 
and security are the missions of the division cavalry. This starts when the 
division detrains. Aviation opens the way by turning over to the cavalry 
reports of their reconnaissance. Of course many things cannot be obtained 
by the aviation on account of fog, woods, night, nature of the terrain, etc.; 
and here the cavalry must come into action. 

A division seldom marches on one road; usually it goes by 2 or 3 roads, 
which means a large front and much depth. Since army cavalry operates 
on flanks, the division cavalry must operate in front in 2 or 3 detachments. 
It is immaterial for the cavalry, whether the infantry regiments have organic 
artillery and other troops or not; the fact is that they occupy a large front 
and that the leaders desire to have reconnaissance detachments of their 
own operating directly in front. And that is what the cavalry has to consider. 
The division should have 3 troops instead of 2, not in order to give each 
infantry regiment a troop, for that would split the reconnaissance detach- 
ment and it would become powerless. Two troops of the detachment have 
the mission of “distant” and “distant-close’’ reconnaissance for the entire 
division front; the question now arises, how can we furnish “‘close” reconnais- 
sance for the infantry regiments. A platoon of the 3d troop should be at- 
tached to each regiment of infantry for “‘close”’ reconnaissance. It would 
be a good thing to attach three heavy machine guns to each platoon of 
the “‘close” reconnaissance troop. 

Each platoon should be made up of 3 squads of 12 mounted men each 
with 1 light and 1 heavy machine gun per squad. This should be sufficient 
for the “close” reconnaisasnce for an infantry regiment. The advantage 
of attaching the platoon to the infantry regiment is that there will be 
closer cooperation between the two arms. The control of the area in front 
of the division, whether on the march or in development, is essential, and 
the cavalry must see that it always has control of this large area. There 
are two ways of obtaining this control: first, reconnaissance; second, combat 
for the purpose of attaining tactical advantages. Of course the detachment 
operates like the former army cavalry in front of the division to gain the 
desired control. The new fire power of the cavalry detachment makes it 
useful for battle purposes to gain control of the division front. But the 
detachment cannot do both at the same time. It must be one or the other. 
If the detachment has to split to do both at the same time, it will be pos- 
sible for the enemy to go around with armored cars or motors and attack 
the advance guard of the regiments, which may mean that the entire regi- 
ment or even the division might be drawn into a premature fight. It would 
be advisable to have another troop, with the detachment, whose main 
mission would be to fight, when the reconnaissance detachment needs 
assistance, or to defend a certain desired terrain. or to prevent flank attacks 
by small enemy units. This troop must be very mobile. 

The infantry regiments are not strong enough to furnish advance guards. 
Therefore the advance guard is to be an independent unit under division 
control of the size of a battalion, with one-pounders and artillery. There 
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are now to be for the control of the area in front of the division a cavalry 
unit in the first wave for reconnaissance and an infantry unit in the second 
wave for security. This way it will be possible for the cavalry to follow its 
main mission, that of reconnaissance; at the same time it can assist the 
infantry advance guards by occupying desirable terrain features. When 
the area in front of the division becomes smaller, due to the closer proximity 
of the enemy, the platoons attached to the infantry regiments can take 
over the mission of reconnaissance and the detachments can then be used 
for flank protection, or can be placed in reserve, especially to give the horses 
needed rest. 

After the battle is fought, both detachments are used for pursuit or 
for covering in case of a withdrawal. It has been suggested that both de- 
tachments should be organized into a “small regiment’? under one com- 
mander. But inasmuch as the detachments differ very much from each 
other and as the mission of each is different, it is better to have 2 inde- 
pendent detachments, each under its own commander and both directly 
under division control. Since tanks will not be an organic part of the new 
division, but will be attached to divisions making the main effort, it is 
important for the reconnaissance detachment to study the terrain for use 
by tanks. To do this properly it is of importance that officers and noncom- 
missioned officers are acquainted with the characteristics of tanks and their 
fighting methods. Modern development demands speed and many nations 
are motorizing large units, but the advantage of the motor ceases long 
before the unit is committed to battle. Even in pursuit motors are a risk; 
they are very easily put out of action. For quick action on the flanks, etc., 
the army cavalry and armored cars are the best means. The idea of a motor- 
ized division is a passing one. We have now seen the following results. 
The infantry regiments are, from the standpoint of the division cavalry, 
self-contained battle units, to which small reconnaissance groups must 
be attached. A platoon of cavalry per regiment is sufficient for this purpose. 
The reconnaissance detachments operate in front of the division; the security 
and possible fight is taken care of by a reenforced battalion of infantry, 
which is an independent unit and not taken from one of the infantry regi- 
ments. Both units must have mobility. The next important action for both 
units is pursuit or to cover the withdrawal. During battle both units are 
kept in reserve. 

The division cavalry and the security battalion and the artillery are 
the means to make the advance of the infantry easier and permit it to meet 
the enemy in full strength. 


The next war. (Der Krieg der Zukunft.) (Militdr-Wochenbdlatt, 25 July 
1931) Abstracted by Captain F. During 


As long as human nature remains as it is, there will be wars; and there- 
fore, it is the duty of everyone to think of national defense. The next war 
will be a war of the people in which the machine will play an important 
part. But the soul of the machine is always the man; he builds it and he 
directs it. Chemical warfare principally conducted from the air, will give 
the next war a new character and will change tactics and strategy. It is 
the best means of surprise at the beginning of the war against troop con- 
centration areas. How will the next war start? By gaining superiority in 
the air and undertaking offensive missions by aircraft, combined with 
offensive movements on the ground, against industrial centers. For in the 
final analysis the target is not the enemy army, but the enemy peoples. 
Even before the declaration of war such an offensive is possible, and justi- 
fied. In 1904 Japan started the war without a declaration. A declaration 
of war is after all an international courtesy. 

General Fuller said in 1919: “Wars will not be formally declared in 
the future, but break loose like a tornado, which darkens the sun. In the war 
of machines the first blow may be the best and perhaps the last.” The next 
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war must be short and fast and the utmost use of railroads and mechanical 
transport is of the greatest importance. War of movement is the ideal 
form of war, for it is this form which brings the decision. Of course there 
might be areas where trench warfare may become necessary. Politics and war 
leadership must go hand in hand. One idea, one will is essential. The infantry 
will still be the queen of battle and will be the cause of the final decision. 
The tanks are an important addition. The division of 3 infantry regiments, 
1 artillery regiment of 75s, and one of 155s is the ideal battle unit. Fire, 
movement ard assault are still the three elements of infantry combat. The 
importance of the artillery grows steadily. Its mission is to prepare the way 
for the infantry. Heavy artillery must be motorized, but light artillery 
should be horsedrawn. Closely associated with the artillery is the artillery 
observation aviation. The next war will need cavalry, not motorized, but 
horse cavalry. Even aviation will not replace the horse; it will assist the 
cavalry. Of course the old cavalry with its charge is a thing of the past; 
it must get there quickly and then fight on foot. Aviation must be self- 
contained. Its first mission is the battle with enemy aviation; after 
that the offensive into the rear areas. The three functions of aviation 
are: observation, battle and bombing. It is possible that the pursuit aviation 
may be put aside by heavier aircraft, which have more personnel and 
more armament; in fact, the air battle will be more and more like the 
ground battle. Planes with machine guns will be the infantry and planes 
with guns the artillery of the air, with observation planes taking the place 
of the cavalry—al! to be echeloned in depth. The battle on the sea in the 
war is a combination of battle between ships on and under the waters and 
the aviation, in the following manner: First a group of light and fast ships 
for security and reconnaissance. Aviation accompanies this group. Then 
the main group of large battleships covered by torpedo boats, aircraft 
carriers and “‘U” Boats (Submarines). The attack will take place by using 
the heavy long distance artillery and bombing aviation and mines. Smoke 
will be used constantly. In spite of treaties, etc., chemicals will be used in 
the next war; artillery and aviation will use it and nations should teach 
the population what to do in case of a gas attack by aviation. Although the 
railroads are still the main means of transportation, the motor vehicles 
will be used more and more. 

The next war will give us many surprises and many obstacles of all 
descriptions. Riches, lives and will power will be lost. It will be a cruel, 
barbarous war. The eternal peace is only a dream. 


Suggestions for the motorization of the Army. |Vorschlige zur Heeres- 
motorisierung.| (Militér-Wochenblatt, 18 November 1930) Abstracted 
by Captain F. During 


The reason for the desire to motorize all arms is in the development of 
the tank within the last ten years. In 1917-1918 the speed was slow enough 
to allow infantry to accompany the tank in the attack. The disadvantage 
of the use of the tank at that time was the low speed, as it permitted effective 
antitank artillery fire, therefore the Allies used the faster but lighter and 
smaller tank, instead of the heavier tank. Since the war, however, it has 
been the desire to increase the speed of the heavier tank and at the same 
time increase the crew, armament and armor. Since the speed of the tank 
has been increased, it was the desire of Colonel Fuller of the English Army, 
to motorize entire armies so that they could operate in large areas and 
threaten the flanks of the enemy. The reason for his desire is that the new 
speed tanks naturally run away from the accompanying infantry and 
tanks without infantry are practically useless. Such thoughts decided 
England, France and Italy to motorize entire units of all arms, to give the 
tank the assistance of all arms. In this way the motorized division orig- 
inated. We see now that the motorized division could hardly be used as 
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an attacking unit or reserve, but to make a wide envelopment of the enemy's 
flank in large operations. 
Such motorized division should have the following 3 motor vehicles: 


(1) Vehicles which are used on roads only 

(2) Vehicles which can be used on roads and over terrain 

(8) Vehicles which are used over all kinds of terrain, but which 
can be used in case of necessity on roads. 


How does such a motorized division look in width as well as in depth 
on the march? Experiments are not completed on this. Many disadvantages 
are yet to be overcome, especially those of having organic units split up 
on account of the 3 different types of vehicles. It seems on the surface as 
if a motorized division is harder to control than an ordinary division. A 
French motorized division needs 950 motor vehicles, and has a length of 
35-38 km. It is claimed that it can travel at an average of 12 km. per hour 
in day time and 5 km. per hour at night. An Italian motorized division 
needs between 1100-1200 vehicles and has a length of 48 km. on the march. 
The figures just given are for a division without meeting enemy opposition. 
Against enemy opposition such as artillery fire or aircraft attacks, etc., 
the following protective measures are necessary: Use of speed, travel at 
night, smoke or fog, antiaircraft protection through friendly aircraft and 
antiaircraft artillery. This is of course theoretical; in war it might happen 
that the motors refuse to work, or that a column carrying gasoline be 
interrupted by the enemy or meet with some mishap, which prevents its 
delivery to the motor vehicles, and results in the entire column being on 
the road awaiting gasoline. Under such conditions it is far better to have 
a horse without oats than a motor without gasoline. 


It is also possible that a motorized division on the march be attacked, 
bombed, etc., by a large number of aircraft. Against friendly aircraft our 
antiaircraft is powerless. Within a few minutes a large amount of matériel 
can be destroyed and the loss of the division in matériel and men may be 
so great that for the time being the division is put out of action. This is 
not only possible, but very probable. An Army whose flanks are threatened 
by a motorized division, must act quickly and the best means to counteract 
the threat is by strong air attacks. This can be promptly accomplished, due 
to the great speed and radius of action of aircraft. 

Finally the march of a motorized division requires careful planning 
and reconnaissance, such as: road net as to profile and width, the capa- 
bilities of bridges to carry the heavy trucks, etc., material obstacles, number 
of towns en route of march, preparation of a march table, etc. 

The object of this article is to stimulate interest and to consider this 
prospect of motorization more from a practical side and not to deal so 
much in theory. We must not forget that strategical roads become rarer 
and rarer the nearer we come to the theater of operation. 


Tanks, smoke and fog. |[Kampfwagen und Nebel.] (Militdr-Wochenblatt, 
11, 18 May 1931) Abstracted by Captain F. During 


The use of tanks in thick fog is very difficult if not impossible, even 
if the compass is used. On the other hand, in light fog or ground haze, with 
a visibility of 300 to 400 m., it is not only possible, but very advantageous 
to use tanks. Such conditions allow tanks to come within close range of 
the enemy and the antitank weapons and enables them to use their own 
weapons effectively, while the effect of the antitank weapon is lost. Light 
fog and ground haze also allows tanks to attack in flank and rear, as it 
is comparatively easy for a tank with a speed of 15 km. per hour to make 
an encircling maneuver of a radius of about 400 m. 

The use of smoke produced by a tank is most advantageous, as smoke 
coming from a tank can be started and ended as the situation demands. 
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There are 5 advantages of smoke produced by a tank over smoke sent 
by the artillery: 


(1) It can be used in case there is no wind, or wind coming from a 
wrong direction, as the tank is constantly moving. 

(2) Smoke can be used within the enemy’s lines, as the tank is armored 
and moves through the enemy’s lines and sees and knows the immediate 
necessity for smoke. 

(3) It is especially valuable in small combat, as the speed with which 
smoke can be produced and stopped is helpful in preventing the arrival of 
reinforcements. 

(4) In case openings occur in a smoke screen, the tank can quickly 
close such openings. 

(5) In case of a heavy wind, smoke can be set into the wind, thereby, 


through the speed of the tank, the disappearance of the smoke will be 
jessened. 


Smoke screens and smoke zones can also be produced by the tanks. 
Of very great importance for the success of the battle are smoke producing 
tanks in support of smoke produced by artillery and the chemical warfare. 

Where should the tank place smoke to assist the infantry going forward 
or falling back? 

Experiments in the American Army show the following results: When 
the enemy is smoked, 12% hits are obtained, but when own troops are 
smoked only 4% hits are obtained. Thereby it is concluded that the enemy 
should be smoked to obtain best results. 

The following examples show the use of smoke by tanks: 


(1) In support of an infantry attack.—Due to low weeds and under- 
brush the front of the enemy’s defensive works is not visible. The location 
and capture of the weapons most damaging to the infantry is therefore 
very difficult. Wind is coming from the right at a velocity of 4.5 m. per 
second. The decision of the commander is to have tanks assist the advance 
of the infantry by producing smoke. The tanks first smoke the first line 
and the infantry advances and takes this line, then the tanks go on and 
smoke the second line. 

(2) To assist in the withdrawal.—Infantry is stopped between 2 large 
woods and forced to withdraw. There is no wind. The decision of the com- 
mander is to use the tanks in the withdrawal. The tanks are divided into 
3 waves; the first wave to make a feint attack in order to deceive the enemy 
as to our intention to withdraw, the second wave to produce smoke for the 
withdrawal, and the third wave is to prevent the enemy coming through 
the smoke. The assignment of tanks to particular missions for the third 
wave is very necessary. The tanks can also be used to reconnoiter into 
the enemy’s lines to find out his intentions. 

(3) To assist in the cavalry attack.—The Blue 1st Cavalry Brigade, 
with a tank company attached, attacks the enemy by a pivot of maneuver. 
The 1st Cavalry attacks frontally, the 2d Cavalry making the encircling 
maneuver (left) is forced to cross terrain under observation of the enemy. 
In this case the tanks are used to move on the left flank of the 1st Cavalry 
and smoke the enemy, allowing the 2d Cavalry to move around. 

Tanks can also be used to smoke observation posts of artillery, and 
to destroy enemy batteries, by first smoking the battery positions and then 
overrunning them. Our own artillery in this case can successfully assist 
the tanks in laying down smoke. 

When it is impossible to avoid or go around antitank guns, whose 
position is not definitely known, or tanks, which have made an unexpected 
appearance, smoke produced by tanks is of great value. The following will 
illustrate this: A tank company is forced to move straight ahead, due to 
the impassability of a woods on its left. To its front is a hill, which makes 
observation impossible and the positions of any antitank guns are not 
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known. When the hill is reached by the tanks, fire is opened on them by 
the antitank guns, which then discloses their position. The tanks 
at once return behind the crest of the hill, allowing the turrets to protrude 
sufficiently to obtain observation. Smoke is now placed on the position of 
the guns and under protection of the smoke the tanks continue their ad- 
vance into the enemy’s position. As the amount of smoke ammunition 
earried by tanks must be necessarily small, it is of greatest importance, 
that a gun, or platoon or even a battery, be detailed to watch the move- 
ments of tanks and assist them upon a moment’s notice by placing smoke 
on areas designated by tanks. In case the tanks move with the wind, which 
is a little faster than the speed of the tanks, it is comparatively easy for 
the tank to protect itself by smoke. Aimed fire on the tank is then practi- 
cally impossible. 

The following is a comparison between tank speed and wind velocity: 
5 km. per hour equals 1.4 m. per second; 10 km. per hour equals 2.8 m. 
per second; 15 km. per hour equals 4.17 m. per second and 20 km. per hour 
equals 5.55 m. per second. 

Protective smoke for tanks is also valuable over difficult terrain, and 
when the infantry is slow in following the tanks. Should a tank stall, pro- 
tective smoke will enable the crew to work on the tank without being ob- 
served by the enemy. Of course it must be remembered that in such a case 
the attention of the enemy is called to the spot where the smoke occurs 
and if the smoke disappears before the tank is able to move again, heavy 
fire will be brought on it. In a fight of tank against tank smoke is not so 
important. Of course should tanks be attacked by tanks greater in number 
or better in speed and the tank commander decide to withdraw from action, 
then smoke becomes important. Airplanes can also assist tanks by placing 
smoke for the protection of the tanks, but experiments of this sort are as 
yet incomplete. Smoke produced by tanks is also valuable in protecting 
march columns from airplane attacks. This, of course, needs more exper- 
iment. Cooperation of the chemical warfare personnel with the tanks is 
also of great importance. The use of smoke to prevent detection of placed 
antitank mines is valuable. When tanks have reached an area in which 
antitank mines are placed, and some of the mines have exploded and dam- 
aged several tanks, the other tanks, of course, will withdraw, using the 
same lane through which they came. By placing smoke on the withdrawn 
tanks or mixing explosive mines with mines containing smoke, this can 
be prevented. 

A very important factor in the training of tank crews is the use of 
smoke. The commander of tanks must also be given wide discretion in 
the use of smoke. To order him to place smoke at such and such a time and 
from such to such a place and then to move through the smoke, is of course 
folly. It would be all right to say, place smoke from such to such a place, 
but leaving the time of placing the smoke to the tank commander. 
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Section 6 
BOOK REVIEWS 


MILITARY 
Powell, E. Alexander.—Thunder over Europe. 1931...........M 003-A.40 


CONTENTS: Foreword: Storm clouds; The Nazis; The other Germans; Franco-German 
friction; The Corridor; Upper Silesia; Eastern Galicia; Lithuania; The peril of Polish impe- 
rialism; Italy and France; Italy and Yugoslavia; Albania; Italian diplomacy; Austria, Ger- 
many and Italy; Hungary; Bulgaria; ugoslavia; Rumania; The U.S.S.R.; The success of 
communist propaganda; The five-year plan; The threat of the bear; Index. 


Reviewed by MAJoR H. THOMPSON 


Mr. E.A. Powell, author of books on travel and adventure, history, 
the World War and world Politics has here presented an indictment of 
existing political conditions in Europe. As a trained observer he fearlessly 
sets down his views and gives specific cases which are somewhat appalling. 

The division into hostile camps are, one in Poland, the Little Entente 
and France, and the countries of Germany, Italy, Bulgaria, Austria, Hun- 
gary and Russia in the other, i.e., the countries dissatisfied with the after 
war settlements. 

There are four principal danger areas: the German-Polish frontier, 
the basin of the Danube; the Eastern Adriatic and Soviet land. He then 
treats of the six individuals upon whom peace may depend, Poincare of 
France, Mussolini of Italy, Benes of Czechoslovakia, Marshal Pilsudski 
of Poland, Adolph Hitler of the Nazis of Germany and the Russian Stalin. 

Mr. Powell’s sympathy is evidently with the victims of the war treaties, 
Germany, Bulgaria, Italy, Austria and Hungary, though not with Russia. 
Consequently he looks upon France and Poland as the bad actors. Of 
Poland he says ‘‘They have no respect for their solemn pledges. To them 
a treaty is but a scrap of paper. They have broken the Treaty of Versailles; 
they have broken the minority treaties, they broke the Suvalki Agreement, 
defied the Supreme Council, the Council of Ambassadors and the League 


of Nations . . . Her (Poland’s) inveterate, instinctive and unchangeable 
habit of defiance.” Harsh, strong words these, and the specific cases are 
cited 


France’s secret treaties, large loans to the Little Entente countries 
and to Poland for military purposes and her military alliances or under- 
standings are all believed conducive to war. Upon such policy as he calls 
it, the author wastes no words. And all these armaments are the effect of 
existing fear, mistrust, jealousy and resentment, not their causes. 

Not much brief is held for Russia, despite spoliation and hostility 
from ex-allies. In fact, after reviewing Soviet propaganda and the Five- 
Year Plan (Piatiletka) Mr. Powell solemnly warns ‘Beware of the bear 
who walks like a man. 

The book is most interesting reading both for the student of contem- 
porary history as well as for the G-2 Section. 


Lawrence, T.J.—A handbook of dhiened international law. London, 


ConTENTS: Author’s to eighth edition; Editor’s to the tenth edition; 
Introductory; The law of peace; The law of belligerency; The law of neutrality; Index. 


Reviewed by LIEUT. COLONEL E. O. SAUNDERS 


This is a pocket size English”publication in a tenth edition. The author 
claims that “‘a few weeks after this little book was first issued in 1885 
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its adoption by the British Admiralty for the officers of the Royal Navy 
caused the appearance of a second edition.” 

In its one hundred and ninety-eight pages the author has condensed 
a bare statement of the recognized principles of international law as it 
is thought to be since the World War. It is a restatement of the principles 
in the light of accepted procedure in international intercourse between 
nations. Every chapter is followed by a series of questions relating to its 
subject matter and suggestions as to sources of more extended information 
on the particular topic considered. 

Officers of the Second Year Class would find this little book valuable 
in the international law course, Command and General Staff School. 


Wallace, Benjamin Bruce, & Edminster, Lynn Ramsay.—Interna- 
tional control of raw materials. 1930... 009-D 
CONTENTS: Director's preface; Authors’ acknowledgments. The nature of the problem; 
Chilean control of sodium nitrate; The Japanese camphor monopoly; The Franco-German 
potash combine; Brazilian valorization and control of coffee; British export restrictions on 
rubber; Canadian embargoes on pulpwood; Colonial discriminatory export duties; American 
practices as regards domestic raw materials; Equitable treatment of foreigners; Relief through 
national action—The United States; The international approach; Appendices; Index. 


Reviewed by MAJOR J.M. THOMPSON 


This little volume, endorsed by The Institute of Economics of the 
Brookings Institution, is published with the idea of promoting a spirit 
of cooperation between nations in dealing with the control of raw materials. 

The twelve chapters and four appendices of this excellent work, give 
the reader a clear picture of the nature of the problem and the economic 
effects of control on international relations. 

The first nine chapters deal with the objects, methods, and results of 
the control of exports of certain raw products by foreign governments, 
and the attitude of the United States toward the control of exports of its 
own raw products. 

The remaining chapters examine the issues that arise from this dis- 
cussion of facts and consider what may be done toward a solution of the 
problem. 


Leith, C.K.—World minerals and world politics. A factual study of 
minerals in their political and international relations. 1931...M 009-D4A 
CONTENTS: Foreword; New elements in the mineral picture; The future geography of 
mineral! sources; The mineral position of the nations; What the nations are doing politically: 
The nature of specific political measures; Conservation; Minerals and war; The mineral future 


and politics; The mineral inquiry; Reports of the Committee on Domestic and Foreign Mining 
Policy of the Mining and Metallurgical Society of America; Index. 


Reviewed by Masor J.C. MULLENIX 


This volume points out that minerals have become a fundamental 
basis of industrialism and are a major influence on our activities—vital 
and indispensable to our civilization—that more mineral resources have 
been mined and consumed since the operating of the present century than 
in all preceding history. 

It further points out that in each of the principal mineral industries 
there now stand out—dominating centres of supply and manufacture— 
that these dominating centres of mineral production are few, about thirty 
of the principal mineral districts accounting for over three-fourths of the 
value of the world’s mineral production. 

It points out that, as a consequence of concentration of mineral pro- 
duction, the nations are mutually interdependent in regard to mineral 
supplies and that this unprecedented interdependence bears directly on 
the future orderly development and peace of the world, especially as the 
principal mineral trade routes must necessarily be few in number and cross 
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international boundaries, placing a premium on freedom of the seas in 
peace and control of the seas in war. The principal mineral trade routes 
converge in the north Atlantic ocean. 

It shows that there is an approach to world monopoly in some minerals 
and a tendency in the same direction for practically all minerals. The com- 
mercial control of minerals is lodged first in the commercial organizations 
of the United States and second in those of Great Britain. Fully three- 
fourths of the world’s mineral production and reserves are controlled from 
these sources and competition for further control is now on between these 
two countries. 

The book shows the probable future geography of mineral sources 
and the present mineral position of the nations. It further sets forth that 
the first and most general of the political trends to be noted is the tightening 
of national controls of mineral sources, varying from light and indirect 
measures to direct control through regulation or even ownership and oper- 
ation. Specific political measures have been many—tariffs, embargos, taxes, 
etc.—and are a broad indication of the extent to which the operation and 
control of mineral resources are becoming a political as well as a com- 
mercial problem. The book also discusses the necessity for conservation 
of these resources as well as the influence of minerals both as causes of and 
deterrents to war. It also looks to the future relations between world min- 
erals and world politics, shows the interdependence of nations as regards 
minerals and discusses various suggestions that have been made in regard 
to international political arrangements relating to minerals. 

he book is well written, readable, and instructive. It deals along 
broad lines with world minerals as related to world politics. 


Page, Kirby.—National defense. A itécnite of the origins, results and 

prevention of war. 1931... cd M 103-C.73-J 

CONTENTS: Foreword. Causes of the World War: Nationalism; si tiaiailiinaad Militarism’ 
Chauvinism; Fear; Alliances; Immediate origins; Why the United States entered the war? 
Explanations of the war. Results of the World War: Atrocities; Economic and political con™ 
sequences; Moral and spiritual effects. Existing perils to world peace: Nationalism; Mil- 
itarism; Chauvinism; Imperialism and economic rivalry; War debts; Territorial disputes; 
The pressure of population; Racial antagonism; Hostility between Communism and capitalism; 
Will the United States become a world Menace?. A strategy of national defense: Ways to 
achieve national security; What shall we do about the way system?. Index. 


Reviewed by MAJOR E.P. KING 


This is an intelligent, well-written book attempting to convert the 
American citizen, to whom it is particularly addressed, to pacifism and 
the abolition of military and naval armament. The author’s reasoning is 
plausible and, on the whole, satisfactory. It is with his premises that the 
conservative reader will disagree. 

The book actively advocates, among other things which seem seditious 
to the reviewer, the recognition by the United States of Soviet Russia, 
drastic reduction in armament by the United States, abolition of the 
R.O.T.C. and C.M.T.C., and the refusal by citizens of the United States 
to participate in warfare as armed combatants. 

Officers about to go on duty which will bring them into contact with 
the activities of pacifistic or ‘‘Red” agitators will find a careful reading 
of this book useful. 


Bourget, J.M.—Gouvernement et commandement. Les lecons de 

la guerre mondiale. {Government and command. Lessons of the 
World War.] France, 1930 M 105-A 
CONTENTS: Introduction—L’organisation et les hommes. Gouvernement et Commande- 
ment avant et pendant la Guerre Mondiale--Systeme Francais et Systeme allemand; La 
pretendue superiorite du systeme allemand; La suprematie du pouvoir civil—-La question de 
principe; La suprematie du pouvoir civil—Comment elle s’etablit en France; La suprematie 
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du pouvoir civil—Pourquoi |'Allemagne en reussit pas a l'etablir; La double fonction de prepa- 
ration et d'execution en temps de paix et en temps de Guerre; Preparation et execution au 
debut d'une guerre; Les pouvoirs administratifs a l’interieur et aux armees; La fonction de 


controle; Conclusion. 
Reviewed by COLONEL J.A. WOODRUFF 


This book presents an interesting study of government and command 
during war. It shows how the monarchical system of Germany was inferior 
to the democratic systems of France and England; how the civil power 
should be supreme; and how it should be exercised before and during a war. 

The book is of interest to a student of this subject but is not of par- 
ticular interest or value to this School. 


Targe, Général.—La garde des frontieres. Constitution et organisa- 
tion des forces de couverture. |The protection of our frontiers. Con- 
stitution and organization of the covering mieseee France, 1930 
205-C.44-B3 

CONTENTS: La couverture dans te passé. Epoque X Vie siecle; X VIle siecle; 

XVIIlIe siecle; De 1870 a 1914. La couverture de demain: La lecon du passé; Les systemes 

d'organisation militaire; Les éléments de la couverture; La couverture dans le présent; Projet 

de couverture dans l'avenir; Le premier échelon de la mobilisation générale en sgutien de la 
couverture; Application a la zone Metz-Thionville; Etapes de réalisation; Conclusion. 


Reviewed by MAJoR J.H. VAN VLIET 


Begins with method Rome used to protect its frontiers, viz, main de- 
pendence on a regular army and taking the offensive against the threat. 

Continues on during the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries, showing France’s 
method of defense. Outlines growth of, and dependence on, fortified towns 
barring routes of invasion and necessity for trained troops to hold these 
centers while population is armed and concentrated. 

During period 1870-1914, as a result of losing the line, Rhine—Strass- 
burg— Metz, gives new defensive areas selected and troops provided therein. 
Under security for the future, gives missions of covering force as that of 
gaining the necessary space by either offensive or defensive measures, to 
allow the concentration of the masses. 

States present German trend is towards offensive action with a small 
well trained regular army, in order to gain the necessary space in French 
territory rather than to fight delaying actions thereby giving up part of 
our territory; therefore France must have a force available to stop at the 
frontier, the initial attack. 

Suggests: Security for the concentration cannot be given by the present 
regular peace-time army, which is an army of instruction, but must be pro- 
vided by a mobilization of the frontier population. The plan i is for all classes 
(ages) of reservists in the threatened area to be called to arms to defend 
the frontier while the peace-time regular army is expanded in the rear. 

Discusses the number of years service required to get these reservists, 
methods of organization, training, equipping and mobilizing these frontier 
guards so they can defend their particular sector. 


Guiselin, Lt.-Col.—Preparation a l’Ecole de guerre. Travail d’appli- 
cation tactique de l’ecrit et questions orales d’emploi des armes. 
{Preparation for the Ecole de Guerre. Practical written work in 
tactics and oral questions on the use of weapons.] Paris, 1930 

CONTENTS: Avant-propos; Sommaire. Preparation a l’epreuve ecrite d'application tactique: 


Questions de fond; Questions de forme. Preparation aux epreuves orales relatives a l’emploi 
des armes: Quelques conseils; Recueil de questions posees a l’oral des derniers concours. 


Reviewed by MAJOR N.B. BRISCOE 


The foreword to this 115-page book states that the work is “especially 
destined for candidates for the Superieure Ecole de Guerre. Its aim is to facil- 
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itate their preparation for the essential test of the course, the work of tac- 
tical application.” 

Candidates for the course at the Ecole de Guerre are required to take 
a rather extensive entrance examination and this book, written by an expe- 
rienced advisor and tutor, outlines the procedure of preparation for the 
examination and the course. The author points out that the mediocre officer, 
— prepared, will outshine a better officer, poorly prepared, in the 
school. 

The “highest military authorities” quoted as having found certain 
sufficiencies on the part of late candidates, and as desiring to correct them 
for the future. 

The book is divided into two parts, one devoted to the written exam- 
inations, and the other to the oral with samples of questions that have 
been propounded in the oral examinations of the past. 

The first part, of some 50 pages, is an excellent text on combat orders, 
carrying the student through the precepts of Descartes’ “Discourse on 
Method,” cautions to learn to think before writing, not to seek “the” 
solution, to avoid paradoxical and fantastic solutions, not overwork what 
we call ‘canned language,’”’ and the word “mission” properly occurs as 
a refrain to each idea. 

The second part, devoted to the oral examination, discusses the pro- 
cedure and manner of presenting the questions, with bits of advice on an- 
swering, and the repeated caution that the board “a modern Diogenes” 
is seeking men of judgment rather than men of good memory. Then follow 
some 50 pages of questions, concrete cases, situations set up much in the 
manner of our tactical ride phases, and covering every possible character 
of tage of all arms, including many questions of technique and tech- 
nicality. 

The book is very readable and interesting, valuable in material, and 
should be carefully studied by an officer detailed to the Ecole de Guerre, 
par contains material useful for instructors in methods of study and combat 
orders. 


Volckheim, Leutnant.—Der Kampfwagen in der heutigen Krieg- 
fuhrung. Organisation, Verwendung und Bekampfung. Ein Hand- 
buch fiir alle Waffen. [The tank in modern warfare. Organization, 
utilization and defense eet. A manual for all arms.] Germany, 

CONTENTS: Vorwort. Sind Kampfwagen in modernen Heeren nétig oder nicht?; Die 


Kampfwagen und ihre Eigneschaften; Organisation; Kampfwagenverwendung; Kampfwagenab- 
wehr; Ausbildungsgrundsitze; Zukunftsbetrachtungen. Benutzte Vorschriften und Quellen. 


Reviewed by CAPTAIN F. DURING 


This book, published in 1924, gives a picture of the development 
of tanks in foreign armies as of that time. It gives the characteristics, 
capabilities and use of tanks and the tank organizations in considerable 
detail. A special part is devoted to tank drill for the German Army which, 
under the Treaty of Versailles, is prohibited from having tanks. In the last 
part of the book the author discusses the future tank and recommends the 
following nine specifications: 


1. It must be able to fight over all terrain and to overcome all 
obstacles; 

2. It should present a small target; 

3. It must have a heavy armor; 

4. It must have sufficient armament to overcome all resistance 
and to be able to fight without the assistance of other arms; 

5. It must have great speed and to be able to travel on its own 
power on roads and highways; 

6. It must be able to fight in the dark, fog and smoke; 
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7. It must have an increase of the present range of its weapons 
and a greater accuracy of fire; 

8. It must have better visibility; 

9. It must be able to fight other tanks. 


While some of the ideal specifications have been developed, others 
are still under experimentation. It is easily seen that the author has a 
special knowledge and insight into what the tank of the future should be. 

The book being seven years old is in some of its phases ee though 
it can be used to advantage by a tank student in research work 


Langsdorff, Werner von.—Taschenbuch der Luftflotten, 1931. 
of the air fleets, 1931.] In 3 volumes. 


CONTENTs: Militir-Luftfahrt; Handel und Verkehr; Sport-Luftfahrt. 


Reviewed by MAJorR C.A. WILLOUGHBY 


This pocket almanac of aeronautics, 1931, is an annual review of prin- 
cipal types of aircraft, employed in the course of last year, a sort of year- 
book, listing important countries and their aircraft production; an interesting 
feature is the methodical tabulation of technical data, pertaining to the 
various types of aircraft, for ready reference. 

The almanac is published in three languages: French, German and 
English and appears in three separate volumes: I, Military aviation; II, 
Civil aviation; and III, Sport aviation. 

The booklets should be of value to the Air Corps Subsection. 


Fortescue, John.—The Royal Army Service Corps. A history of 
transport and supply in the British Army. London, 1930..M 420-C.42-C1 
CONTENTS: Preface; Introductory, 1660-1764; America and India in the eighteenth cen- 
tury; Wars of the French Revolution and Empire—First period, 1793-1805; Wars of the French 
Empire; From Waterloo, 1815, to the Crimean War, 1854; The Crimean War—The land trans- 
port corps and the military train, 1854-1867; The system of control and its successors, 1867- 
1888; The new army service corps and its work, 1888-1898; The South African War of 1899- 
1902; Appendix A and B; Index; Illustrations. 


Reviewed by MAJor J.L. FRINK 


This is a well written volume of little less than 300 pages, including two 
appendices and fourteen maps. The author has presented an interesting 
authoritative record of supply and transportation in the various cam- 
paigns of the British Army from the campaign in Ireland, 1689, to include 
the South African War of 1899-1902. 

The work is authentic, having been gathered largely from official sources. 
It treats of the organization for transport and supply, methods of operation 
in the field, accomplishments, and the underlying reasons for failure or 
success. 

The subject matter is of particular interest and value to this School, 
especially in the study of campaigns of large units. 


Humphreys, Major F.R.—Protection of the civil peperens in 
chemical warfare. London, 1928... 423-J1 
CONTENTS: Preface; Preliminary remarks; Protection in iain rooms; Contamination 


of ground and houses; Decontamination of person and clothing; First aid for gassed or wounded 
civilians; Notes; Definitions. 


Reviewed by LIEUT. COLONEL A. GIBSON 


This little manual is published under the auspices of the Grand Priory 
in the British Realm of the Venerable Order of the Hospital of St. John 
of Jerusalem, the St. John Ambulance Association. The Chemical Warfare 
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Research Department of the British War Office has approved the manual. 
It is very brief and very practical. 

The preface states that it appears certain that in any future air attacks 
such as were delivered against London during the World War, the bombing 
will be combined with an attack by gas in various forms. 

The manual was compiled with a view to teaching the members of 
the St. John Ambulance Brigade how they might help take their share 
in combating such attacks, should they be called upon to do so. 

It is a suitable manual for use by other similar organizations and by 
police and fire departments who might be engaged in rescue work in case 
of a gas attack. 

It is one of the evidences of the earnest thought that is being given 
in Europe to the subject of the use of gas in a future war. 


Voivenel, Paul & Huot, Louis.—La du Soldat. 
psychology of the soldier. | 501-G 
CONTENTS: Preface; Introduction. Premiere partie; Des diverses classes de la societe 
francaise formant l’armee nationale; L’aristocratie; Le clerge; Les intellectuels; Les bourgeois; 
Les ouvriers; Les paysans. Deuxieme Partie; Du soldat en general; Periode de debut jusqu'a 
la Marne; Premiere periode de tranchees; Deuxieme periode de tranchees; Troisieme periode de 
tranchees. Troisieme Partie: La mort et le soldat; La gaiete et le soldat; L'amour et le soldat. 


Conclusions. 
Reviewed by LIEUT. COLONEL L.P. HORSFALL 


The authors of this book are medical men, and they did their writing 
at the front, during active service, prior to 21 March, 1918. They present 
a series of pictures of human drama under war conditions. 

The book is divided into three parts: first, the diverse social elements 
which formed the national army of France; second, the changes and evo- 
lutions that took place during the war; and third, a series of monographs 
devoted to the examination of certain phases of a soldier’s life. 

Their conclusions in brief are as follows: War does not create character 
but reveals personal qualities. In service each social class remains distinct, 
but the differences between the civilian and the professional soldier gradu- 
ally disappear. Battle and the presence of death reveal a certain nobility 
of character, and create mutual esteem. Future politicians must count 
upon this community of spirit, fused in conflict, and the country will reap 
the benefit. 

The literary style is flowery, and the objective of the authors seems 
to be to produce an eulogy of the French soldier. The book presents little 
of value for use at this School. 


Kirby, Major S.W. & Kennedy, Captain J.R.—Five tactical schemes 
, with solutions. Suitable for preparation for promotion and Staff 
College entrance ena, and for imma in applying tactical 
principles. London, 1931.. ..M 503-A1 
ConTENTS: Authors’ preface; Foreword; Scheme 1. aime march and outposts; Scheme 
2. Advance guard in approach march and first contact; Scheme 3. The battalion and brigade 


attack; Scheme 4. The divisional attack and its problems; Scheme 5. The division in withdrawal; 
Appendix. Order of battle. 


Reviewed by MAJOR H.L. TWADDLE 


This is a small pamphlet of 48 pages written by two British officers 
for the primary purpose of assisting themselves in preparation for pro- 
motion. 

The five tactical schemes include the following operations: 

Scheme 1: Approach march and outposts. 

Scheme 2: Advance guard in approach march and first contact. 
Scheme 3: The battalion and brigade attack. 

Scheme 4: The divisional attack and its problems. 

Scheme 5: The division in withdrawal. 
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Each of the five schemes presented pertain to the same general and 
special situations involving the operations of an infantry division as a 
part of a corps. A brief narrative of the progress of the operations greatly 
assists the reader in keeping the situation clearly in mind. The situations 
confronting the division commander and his subordinate commanders are 
presented in several problems under each scheme. There is a suggested 
oor of each problem and in some instances full explanatory notes are 
added. 

The emphasis given to the study of the terrain in connection with the 
division attack of a river line is of special interest. 

In addition to the larger phases of the tactical operations, the schemes 
include field orders of infantry and artillery commanders, problems per- 
taining to ammunition expenditures, ammunition supply, demolitions, and 
other details pertaining to the various arms. 

These five tactical schemes are of interest to the Command, G-3 and 
G-1—G~4 Sections. 


Fischer, Generalleutnant.—Muster fur Divisionsbefehle. Ein hilfs- 
mittel fiir Lésung taktischer aufgaben, Ubungsreisen und kriegs- 
spiele. {Model for division orders. An aid to the solution of tactical 
problems, training trips and war games.] Berlin, 1931....M 506-A7-D.43 


CONTENTS: Vormarsch; Uebergang zur Ruhe; Angriff; Verteidigung; Riickzug; Befehle 
bei besonderen Verhialtnissen. 


Reviewed by MAJOR C.A. WILLOUGHBY 


This timely pamphlet (1931) is a counterpart, in German, of the 
“Combat orders,” in use at this School. 

It contains type orders for a modern division for every conceivable 
operation. Particular attention has been paid to ‘‘Warning orders” and 
“Preliminary (fragmentary) Field Orders.” 

The sample orders are grouped in: (a) March orders; (b) Bivouac and 
rear areas; (c) Offensive operations; (d) Defensive operations; (e) Combat 
under special conditions. 


Great Britain. War Office.—Manual of treatment of gas casualties, 
1930. London, 1930 M 612-B13 
CONTENTS: Foreword; Nature of anti-gas defence; Vesicants; Lung irritants; Sensory 
irritants; Lachrymators; Direct poisons of the nervous system; Poisonous gases not used for 
offensive purposes, but liable to be encountered by troops; Miscellaneous; Prevention and 
handling of casualties from chemical weapons; Gas casualties on board ship; Appendices. 


Reviewed by LIEUT. COLONEL A. GIBSON 


This manual issued by the British War Office, while intended primarily 
for officers of the Royal Medical Corps, contains information in condensed 
form as to the characteristics of chemical warfare agents and of the medical 
aspects of chemical warfare, that would justify reading by any chemical 
warfare officer. There is no new information nor no new viewpoint not 
contained in our several manuals. The particular merit lies in the condensed 
form of the information. 


Lamb, Harold.__Thne Crusades; the flame of Islam. Saladin, the vic- 
tory bringer; Baibars, the panther; Richard the Lion Heart; Saint 
Loum; Barveroem. 1961... 940-171 


CONTENTS: Author's note; The frontier; The land of the Arabs; Islam; The Knights of 
the Prophet; The assasins; The Kalif’s curtain; Saladin; The path of war; Exiles; Saladin pays 
a visit; A king is crowned; Hattin; Jersualem; The army of Islam; The gathering storm; Guy 
marches to Acre; The siege begins; Karakush burns the Towers; The full tide; Richard at the 
wall; The massacre; Richard takes the field; The barrier of the hills; The caravan; Baha ad 
Din’s tale; Saladin strikes; Richard's farewell; Ambrose visits the sepulcher; The dream of the 
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Hohenstaufen. An interlude; Innocent speaks; The conspirators; Byzantium falls; The master 

of the world; Innocent’s call to arms; The road to Cairo; Mansura; The child of Sicily; Frederick's 

My Vae, Caesar!; At the table of the hospital; Beauseant ee forward; The black years; 
ng 


The "s ship; The miracle; Shrove Tuesday's battle; St. Louis at bay; Joinville’s tale; 
Farewell to Pa estine; The tide ebbs; —_ and the Kalif; The panther leaps; A letter to 
| aw mas Asia sends forth its horde; e last stand; Afterword; Selected bibliography; 
ndex. 


Reviewed by MAJoR H. THOMPSON 


The author of Jron Men and Saints needs no introduction to the general 
reading public. In this book, a sequel to the one above, are excitement, 
action, color, unusual personalities, even bizarre ones, and good read- 
ability, that test of popular fiction. 

Actually the book treats of the first kingdom of the Christians in the 
Holy Land, carried through until its fall. Once the kingdom was established, 
a rousing of the Islamic world followed in which Salah-ad-Din (Saladin) 
Baibars, Richard of the Lion Heart, Saint Louis of France, Barbarossa 
and DeMolay of the Templars appear in an old world conflict. 

The photographs in the list of illustrations, the several maps included 
aid the reader materially. 

On a basis of ascertained fact, Mr. Lamb’s research having been un- 
usually thorough his book possesses value to the general student of history. 


Bracht, Major Reinhard.—Unter Hindenburg von Tannenberg bis 
Warschau. {Under from to Warsaw.] 
Germany, 1917 ...M 9403-B4.43 

ConTENTS: Borrede. Tannenberg: Mobil; In Lochowo; In Thorn; Die Schlacht bei Tan? 


nenberg. Der Warschauer Feldzug; Die Lage; Die Vormarsch; Die siebentigige Schlacht be 
Warschau; Der Riickzug; Grenzschutz; Der neue Tatzenschlag des Léwen. 
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Reviewed by CAPTAIN F. DURING 


A personal experience of a battery commander during the first six 
months of the War on the Russian Front. The book was published in 1917 
and the author’s enthusiasm still runs high as to the outcome of the War. 

It has no tactical value whatsoever, and much interest of this otherwise 
vivid experience is lost by the “‘Ego’’ of the author, a German officer of 
the old Germany. 


= _M 9403-B4.43 


Reviewed by CAPTAIN F. DURING 


This book contains personal experiences of the late war in a regular 
short story form. It is a picture of soldiers of any nation in war. It portrays 
the cares, joys, comradeship of soldiers in the trenches, citing many heroic 
deeds of man; omitting, on the other hand, horrors of war in any form. 
It seems to be written for the express purpose of inspiring the German youth 
to think of the glory of war rather than the horror of war. 

The book is good reading but of no historical military value. 


Brandenburg, Albert Jacques.—C’est nous: la Legion! {’Tis we: The 
Legion'| (Experiences of a member of the siasaina Legion in the 
World War) Paris, 1930... M 9403-B4.44 


CONTENTS: Comment se rodent les pieces d’une machine a tuer; Pelle. pioche. boue. 
canon; Baionnette et couteau; Le sang anonyme. 


Reviewed by COLONEL J.A. WOODRUFF 


This is an interesting personal account of the experiences of a private 
in the Foreign Legion. The writer apparently enlisted in August 1914 and 
served with his battalion in the trenches from December 1914 near Rheims. 
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He describes very vividly the life in the trenches and the offensive in Artois 
in May 1915 when his regiment of 4,500 men returned with only 350 men 
and two officers. 

The book is not of particular interest or value to this School or of any 
section thereof, but is worth reading for a French student interested in the 
viewpoint of the private soldier. 


Crozier, Joseph (Lieut. Pierre Desgranges, of the 2d Bureau de |’ Etat- 
Major).—In the enemy’s country. Translation from the French 
by Forrest Wilson. 1931 _........M 9403-B14-C.44 
CONTENTS: Preface; The storm; The test; The preparation of a mission; Organization 
of the mission; Impressions of Holland; First steps; At the frontier; In full flight; The heart 
has its reasons; The mission's couriers; Security; Execution; The revictualling of Germany; 
The “sub-committee of the absent” ; On the edges of the mission; The drama of Hasselt; Out 
of favour; With Clemenceau; The return to Holland; Last victims; The last act. 


Reviewed by LIEUT. COLONEL E.K. STERLING 


A very interesting book. Joseph Crozier, the author, was a successful 
administrator and director of tanks in France before the World War. 
Shortly after the outbreak of the War he was sent on a mission into Hol- 
land by the mysterious Second Bureau of the General Staff of the French 
Army. He was charged with collecting diverse economic and political 
information of the adversaries. 

To the army officer who knows little or nothing of the way Military 
Intelligence was obtained ‘tin the enemy’s country” this book is an “eye- 
opener.” To try to tell any of the various methods employed would take 
away some of the pleasure I found in reviewing this most instructive book. 

Although it reads like fiction it is undoubtedly a true story. It is a 
book that every army officer, I’m sure, would not only enjoy reading but 
in case of a future war, would prove very instructive especially if he had 
anything to do with G-2 work. 

This book should be of particular interest to the G-2 Section and 
political economy instructors. 


Bowley, Arthur L.—Some economic consequences of the Great 
War. London, 1930. 9403-C5 


CONTENTS: List of tables and diagrams; Tables of dates; Introduction; Population; Cur- 
rency and prices; Capital; National debts and taxation; Changes in distribution of income. 
United kingdom; Displacement of labour; Foreign trade. Unemployment; Nationalism and 
internationalism; Bibliography; Index. 


Reviewed by Major J. GOODMAN 


This book constitutes a study of economic conditions in the United 
Kingdom from 1913 to 1929. 

By an extensive use of tables and statistics, the author attempts to 
show what part of the present economic crisis is due to the World War, 
and what is due to other causes. 

It is of general value to the student of economics, but particularly so 
to one interested in the present economic condition of the United Kingdom. 


French, Major Gerald.—The life of Field-Marshal Sir John French. 
With forewords by Marshal Joffre and Field-Marshal Viscount 
Allenby. London, i931 : nn 4 _M 9403-E4-D.42-B92 (FR) 


CONTENTS: Foreword by Marshal Joffre; Foreword by Field-Marshal Viscount Allenby. 
Early life; Regimental! service at home; Egyptian and Sudan campaigns; More regimental 
service at home; India and half- pay; In harness again; Unrest in South Africa; Battle of Elands- 
laagte; Siege of Ladysmith; Operations around Colesberg; To the relief of Kimberley; Kim- 
berley relieved; In pursuit of Cronje; Lord Roberts's advance to Bloemfontein; The cavalry 
at work again; Surrender of Johannesburg and subsequent operations; Preparations for a 
general advance; Occupation of Barberton; The return march to Pretoria—guerrilla warfare; 
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Services rewarded; In command at Aldershot; Reorganization and training of the First Army 
Corps; Visits to continental battlefields; Manoeuvres and training; Preparedness for war; 
Last months at Aldershot; Inspector-general of the forces; Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff—Field-Marshal; The Curragh “Insurrection; Opening of the World War; Departure 
of the British expeditionary force; The beginning of the retreat from Mons; The retreat con- 
tinues; A momentous decision; The end of the retreat; Battles of the Marne and the Aisne; 
The first battle of Ypres (1st phase); The first battle of Ypres (2nd phase); Death of Lord 
Roberts—the last days of 1914; The beginning of 1915; The battle of Neuve Chapelle; The 
second battle of Ypres; The shells scandal; The battle of Loos; Recall; Commander-in-chief 
of the home forces; Viceroy of Ireland; The situation in Ireland grows worse; End of the Vice- 
royalty; The shells controversy revived; Occupation in his retirement; Captain of Deal Castle; 
The last phase; The splendour of his funeral; Religion and characteristics; Index. 


Reviewed by MAJOR P. MENOHER 


A biography of one of Great Britain’s foremost soldiers, Field Marshal 
Sir John French, by his son, Major Gerald French, with forewords by 
Marshal Joffre and Field Marshal Viscount Allenby. 

The work is accurate, unbiased, and contains a good index of the 
contents. As a study in character and understanding of human nature by 
a professional soldier, it is excellent. Well worth while reading by all officers 
and of special interest to those interested in the relationship of a commander 
of field forces during war to the civil government at home. 


Monkevitz, Nicholas, General Russian Army.—The decline of the 
Russian Army (1917-1918). (Translation from the French by 
Captain Lindell T. Bates). M 9403-E4-D.47-A 


Reviewed by Major H. THOMPSON 


This translation purports to be the memoirs of General Nicolas Monke- 
vitz, commanding the 71st Infantry Division, under Broussilof. The preface, 
in English, is self-explanatory; in addition, General Monkevitz adds that 
the scenes he presents, are those that took place after the beginning of the 
Revolution of 1917, and on the Roumanian Front, and still later with the 
Russian forces in Roumania. Original translation is incomplete. 

Chapter II.—General Monkevitz had commanded the 71st Division 
from the beginning of the War, first in Galicia and the East Carpathians 
until 1915, then in Volhynia (Broussilof offensive) 1916. In the late autumn 
of 1916 it reached the Roumanian Front, from Kovel (Russia), immedi- 
ately going into action at Serat, after a forced march of about 160 miles, 
with other Russian units. 

At this time, after holding the enemy and then overhauling the units, 
the author states that morale was excellent, units to strength, artillery 
excellent, food abundant and equipment good. [Divisional strength, March 
1917, 20,000 men.] 

Chapter III.—First weeks of the Revolution, attitude of the troops. 

Chapter IV.—The Army declines; causes. In this chapter are the prin- 
cipal factors, recapitulated in Chapter VI, leading to the decline: 


Orders of the Ministers of War, Gutchkov and later, Kerensky; 
(included is Order No. 1) activities of socialists in the army, Revolu- 
tionary literature. 


Chapter V.—Revolutionary reforms in the army; the fighting spirit 
quenched. 
: Chapter VI.—The delegates to “enlighten” the army arrive at the 
ront. 

Chapter VII.—Demagogues of the Regiment. 

Chapter VIII.—Condition of the army at the beginning of July, 1917. 

Chapter IX.—Preparation of the July 1917 offensive on the Rou- 
manian front. 

Chapter X.—Operations at the end of July 1917. 

Chapter XI.—Last Russian operations, Roumania, September 1917 
and their failure. 
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Chapter XII.—Provisional government commissioners to the army 
arrive at the front. (Text is incomplete from here.) 

The sad picture presented by General Monkevitz is pretty well known 
by now. As his personal reactions are expressed, they are interesting as 
far as they go, their incompletion is to be regretted. Of general interest. 


Story of the 2/5th Battalion Gloucestershire Regiment, 1914- 
1918. Edited by A.F. Barnes. Gloucester, 1930.....M 9403-G4-C.42-A5 
_ CONTENTS: Editor's preface; Roy days—Gloucester to Salisbury Plain; On Salisbury 
Plain; Departure from Salisbury Plain; Laventie days; On the Somme; In front of St. Quentin; 
Back to Arras; The big push (March 21st-3lst 1918); From April to June 24th, 1918; From 
June 25th to October 5th, 1918; Looking back; Departmental notes; Memoir of a prisoner of 
war; The annual re-union; List of fata! casualties; List of officers who gained distinction while 
serving with Battalion; List of other ranks who gained distinction while serving with Bat- 
talion; Maps; Illustrations. 


Reviewed by MAJOR C.R. EISENSCHMIDT 


This book is the story of the 2/5th Battalion of the Gloucestershire 
Regiment from the time of its organization in September 1914 until No- 
vember 11, 1918. The story is told in narrative form and in the third person. 
It describes the recruitment and organization of the Battalion at Glouces- 
tershire, its training at various points in England until May 24th, 1916, 
when it left for France, and the various operations in which the battalion 
was engaged in France. 

The author has endeavored to make this a human document rather 
than a technical treatise. The account is in the nature of the happenings of 
the various units of the Battalion during the period covered by the story. 
The book is full of narrative detail and anecdotes which give one a very 
complete picture of the life of this Gloucestershire Battalion. 

In this book the author has endeavored to give simply and truthfully 
the account of the services of this particular battalion. The work can be 
considered authoritative as it is compiled from diaries, official reports, per- 
sonal letters, and reminiscences. The author, although he himself was not 
always present for duty with the battalion, has apparently carefully tested 
his sources for accuracy. 

This work while not of particular interest or value to this School, 
nevertheless, will be of interest to any officer from the viewpoint of por- 
traying the life of a British soldier and small unit throughout the World 
War. 


Janet, P.—Un regiment de seconde ligne dans une bataille de- 
fensive en 1918. Le 173e regiment a la bataille du Matz (9-14 
juin 1918). [A regiment of the second line in a defensive battle in 
1918. The 173d Regiment in the battle of Matz, 9-14 June 1918.] 


Paris, _.....M 9403-G4-C.44-A5 (173) 
ContTENTS: Sources utilisees; Preliminaires; Journee du 9 juin 1918, lre phase—engage- 
ment du 173e et lutte sur la rive Gauche du Matz; Journee du 9 juin 1918, 2e phase—Repli 


du 173e sur la rive Droite du Matz; Nuit du 9 au 10 juin 1918; Journee du 10 juin 1918, Ire 
phase—defense du bois de Vignemont; Journee du 10 juin 1918, 2e phase—Abandon du Bois 
de Vignemont; Journee du 10 juin 1918, 3e phase—La stabilisation du front; Fin de la bataille; 
Resultats—Causes du succes tactique et de l’echec strategique des allemands—Enseignements. 


Reviewed by MAJOR N.B. BRISCOE 


The preface to this book, of some 300 pages, cites the fact that the 
great mass of writings on the World War discusses the larger units, being 
histories of armies, and almost never touch a unit below the division. 
This study of a regiment in six days of defensive battle, discusses battalions, 
companies, platoons, tells what lieutenants did, where machine guns were 
placed, how sergeants were killed. The author has spared no pains in ob- 
taining material from people of all ranks, and does not dismiss persons 
by noting that they were wounded, but finds out what became of them 
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afterwards, through those who fell near them. He chases the time of occur- 
rences down to the last minute and to most definite exactitude. 

In the story of the battle, the account tells of the first engagement, 
the entry of each battalion into action, and carries along the orders and 
plans of the command with the actual happenings of the combat, with charts 
showing the disposition of units and locations of key-men. 

The book is naturally arranged in chronological order, and the chro- 
nology is complete at the end of each chapter. The reader is frequently 
brought up to date on the general situation of the battle and the ‘“‘measures 
taken by the command” are introduced at intervals, as well as reflections 
on the events. 

The preface, by General de Fonclare, former commander of the 15th 
Army Corps, notes all the various weapons of the infantry of today and 
says that “‘each battalion and all its subdivisions have become veritable 
machines of fire’ in the face of which the bayonet—‘‘that intelligent 
arm’’—no longer counts, hence ‘‘the absolute necessity, for all infantry 
units, of instruction . . . codrdinated in the sense of this production of fire.” 

The book is accurate history, of a kind usually found only in personal 
accounts of battles, in this case carrying the coérdination of a number of 
personal accounts into a complete story of all fractions of the regiment. 


Voleckheim, Leutnant.—Die deutschen Kampfwagen im Welt- 
kriege. [The German tanks in the World War.| Germany, 1623 


Kampfwagen und seine Bauart; Aufgaben des Kampf- 
wagens; Organisation und Einsatz; Verwendung und Leistungen; Kampfwagen-Abwehr; 
Erfahrungen; Der Kampfwagen der Zukunft; Schiusz. Abbildungen. 


Reviewed by CAPTAIN F. DURING 


This book gives us a detailed description of the German A7V tank, 
the only tank the Germans had during the War. This tank, having 200 
horsepower, a 30 mm. armor, a 57 em. cannon, 7 machine guns, a crew of 
26 men and a speed of 16 km. per hour, is considered superior to the heavy 
tanks used by the Allies. 

While not an ideal tank, the author, who commanded a tank unit 
during the war, states that it fully served its purpose and came up to ex- 
pectations. This tank was used only 50 days during the latter part of the 
War. Orders had been given for research, study and construction of a new 
light tank, but the end of the War prevented the construction of such a 
new tank. 

Pe The book has value in research work and should be of interest to tank 
officers. 


Great Britain. War Office.—Medical services, diseases of the War. 
Vol. II: Including the medical aspects of aviation and gas warfare, 
and gas poisoning in tanks and mines. (History of the Great War 
based on official documents). London, 1923....._...M 9403-G21-C.42-4 
CONTENTS: List of contributors; Preface; Neurasthenia and war neuroses; Skin diseases; 
Venereal diseases; Medical aspects of aviation and examination of candidates; Tests for flying 
efficiency and flying strain; Oxygen administration and oxygen apparatus in aviation; Influence 
of gas warfare on the medical services; Characteristics, classification, and methods of employ- 
ment of poisonous gases; Development of gas warfare; Protective measures against warfare 
gas; The acute lung irritant gases. Pathology; The acute lung irritant gases. Symptoms and 
treatment; Vesicants. Mustard gas; Lachrymators, paralysants and sensory irritants; Poisonous 
gases not ‘used for offensive purposes; The handling of gas casualties; Invalidism from gas 
poisoning; Medical problems in tanks; Gas poisoning in mine warfare; Carbon monoxide 
poisoning in mines; Mine rescue work; Index. 


Reviewed by LIEUT. COLONEL A. GIBSON 

Valuable colored sketch maps are used showing the use of gas by the 
Germans in their major offensives of 1918 

Tactical data as well as technical deta, of particular value to a chemical 

warfare officer, is contained in this Section. 
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Pauly, L.—Occupation allemande et guerre totale. Etude de |l’evo- 
lution de Regime des Personnes et des Biens d’apres l’experience 
de la derniere guerre. [German occupation and the war in its total 
effect. A study of the evolution of the regulation of persons and 
wealth according to the experiences of the recent war.] Nancy, 


ConTENTs: Bibliographie; Introduction; Chapitre liminaire—Vue generale sur le Regime 
economique allemand, le Regime administratif des pays occupes et les organismes allemands 
d’ “evacuation.” La requisition des Biens; Les Finances; Les vivres et l'agriculture; Les matieres 
industrielles; Les formes d'expropriation. La Requisition des Personnes; 1914-1916; Octobre 
1916-fin 1918; Traitement reserve aux travailleurs; Resume des deux premieres parties. L’- 
evolution a realiser: La conception Prussienne; Nations armees ou armees de metier; L’evolu- 
tion a realiser. Annexes. Documents justificatifs. 


Reviewed by MAJOR C.A. WILLOUGHBY 


This is a juridical study, from the viewpoint of International Law, 
specifically the Hague Convention of 1907, of military government in 
occupied enemy territory, with particular regard to the rights and obli- 
gations of civil inhabitants and private property. The work is based upon, 
and consists of a judicial examination of hitherto unknown German official 
documents, particularly “Regulations regarding the exploitation of oc- 
cupied territories, Armies of the West, 1918.” 

The practices of the German administration are scrutinized and studied, 
under the important elements of (a) Requisitions of Commodities, and 
(b) Requisitions of Persons and Services. 

This study may be of interest to the Judge Advocate Subsection. 


Niemann, Oberstleutnant Alfred—Kaiser und Heer. Das Wesen der 
Kommandogewalt und ihre Ausiibung durch Kaiser Wilhelm II. 
{Kaiser and Army. The nature of the power of command and its 
exercise by Kaiser Wilhelm II.] Berlin, 1929... M 9403-H6-C.43-C3C 


CONTENTS: Vorwort; Erster Abschnitt— Die geschichtlichen und Staatsrechtlichen Grund- 
lagen: Die politischen und militérischen Machtbefugnisse des Kénigs von Preuszen und Deuts- 
= Kaisers. Zweiter Abschnitt—-Die Ausiibung der persénlichen Machtbefugnisse in der 

Vorkriegzeit: Die politische Kriegsvorbereitung; Die organisatorische Kriegsvorbereitung; 
Die strategische Kriegsvorbereitung. Dritter Abschnitt—-Die Ausiibung der persénlichen 
Machtbefugnisse im Weltkriege: Das Wesen des Oberfehls im Kriege; Die Entscheidungsopera- 
tion im Westen 1914; Die Frage einer entscheidenden Ostoffensive; Der Kampf um Verdun 
und Seine Auswirkung; Die Kriegsfiotte als kriegsentscheidender Faktor; Der Kaiser und 
die dritte O.H.L.; Kaiser, Heer und Revolution. Schluszbetrachtung—Das Fihrerproblem 
im Kriege. Literaturnachweis; Namensregister; Anlage—Kartenblatt (4 Skizzen). [Preface; 
The historical and lega! basis; The political and military power of the King of Prussia and the 
German Emperor; The exercise of personal power before the war; Political war preparations; 
Organizational war preparations; Strategical war preparations; The exercise of personal power 
during the World War; The method of supreme command in war; Operations seeking a decision 
in the west, 1914; The question of a decisive offensive in the East; The battle of Verdun and 
its consequences; The fleet as a decisive factor in war; The Kaiser and the third High Com- 
mand; Kaiser, army and revolution; Closing considersations; The problem of leadership in 

_ war; Bibliography; Index of names; Appendix. Four sketch maps.] 


Reviewed by LIEUT. COLONEL L.P. HORSFALL 


The German Emperor’s command function was a controversial sub- 
ject even before the War. During the war it became a sensitive point in 
German internal politics, and a mighty propaganda weapon in the hands 
of Germany’s enemies. The term ‘‘War Lord” was used to typify “German 
Militarism” at home and abroad. 

This book attempts to present the true picture of the ways and means 
employed in the German High Command. The man, Kaiser Wilhelm II, 
comes into the discussion frequently as the formal personification of the 
supreme authority; but the whys and wherefores of the methods of com- 
mand employed are carefully explained. In many instances the arguments 
for and against certain features are placed before the reader, with the 
view of enabling one to form an impartial opinion. Quotations from other 
authorities, also, are used freely. 
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The book has value principally as a study of the relationship between 
the military and civil features of the Imperial German Government, and 
the —- attained during the war in the actual application of the methods 
evolv: 


Germany. Reichsarchiv.—Forschungen und Darstellungen aus 
dem Reichsarchiv. Erstes Heft: Die Sendung des Oberstleutnants 
Hentsch am 8.-10 September 1914. [Researches and presentations of 
the Reichsarchiv. Vol. I: The mission of Lieut. Colonel Hentsch on 
8-10 September 1914.] (Vol. I, sahdis Oberstleutnant Wilhelm Miiller- 
Loebnitz) Germany, 1922._ ...M 9403-H6-C.43-C3-D 

CONTENTS: Vorwort. Der Fall Hentsch in der dffentlichen Meinung; Die Oberste Heeres- 
leitung wihrend der Marneschlacht; Oberstleutnant Hentsch bei den Armee-Oberkom- 


mandos; Die Erérterungen tiber die Tatigkeit Hentschs wahrend des Krieges; Der Fall Hentsch 
in Lichte der Kriegsgeschichte; Schluszergebnis. Anlagen. Quellen. 


Reviewed by CAPTAIN F. DURING 


This book brings up the question: Who ordered the withdrawal of the 
1st and 2d Army on the Marne in September 1914? In this book the author 
cites the official documents, reports, letters, etc., pertaining to the inves- 
tigation (upon his own request) of Lieutenant Colonel Hentsch who was 
sent by General von Moltke, then Chief of Staff of the General Staff, to 
go to the Headquarters of the Ist and 2nd and 3rd Armies with the mission 
(according to von Moltke and others) to direct the withdrawal, provided 
it had started. Lieutenant Colonel Hentsch claims, however, that he had 
full authority in case of a dire necessity to order the withdrawal of the 
German Army on the Marne. 

The conclusions of the author are that the German Army was not 
beaten on the Marne, but that the withdrawal was ordered through a mis- 
understanding of the intention of General von Moltke by Hentsch, who 
actually ordered the withdrawal. 


The book is of value to G-2 and G-3 Sections. 


Charbonneau, Major Jean, French Army.—Tactical studies of epi- 
sodes of the World War. Operations of the First Colonial Corps. 
(Translation from the French) 1926.........M 9403-H6-C.44-F3-C (IC)C 


Reviewed by LIEUT. COLONEL G. DILLMAN 


This work is a very complete account of the actions of the French 
First Colonial Corps in three major operations during the World War. 

The first operation is the Somme offensive in 1916 and covers a period 
from 23 June to 23 August, the second is the spring offensive of 1917 and 
covers a period from 16 April to 7 May, and the third is the defense of Rheims 
in 1918 and covers a period from 27 May to 6 August. 

In addition to setting forth a detailed account of events of each opera- 
tion as a whole, the author follows by describing the part played by the 
different arms, infantry, cavalry, artillery, aviation, engineer, etc., and ends 
by drawing conclusions which should be of value to those who make a 
detailed study of any of these operations. 

The author was an officer in the First Colonial Corps and as this work 
was written from his personal notes, jotted down from day to day, it is 
probably one of the best accounts of these operations obtainable. 

This work is of particular value to any one interested in the tactical 
operations of smaller units and contains many tactical lessons. 
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Legrand-Girarde, Emile E.—Operations of the XXI Army Corps, 
1 August to 13 September, 1914. (Translation from the French 
by Captain Casper Y. Offutt). 1922...........M 9403-H6-C.44-F3-C21C 


Reviewed by LIEUT. COLONEL H.W. HUNTLEY 


This account covers the operations of the XXI Army Corps under 
command of the author from the outbreak of war until he was relieved 
from command on 13 September 1914 by order of commanding general 
of the Fourth Army of which his corps then formed a part. When the 
War opened the X XI Corps as part of the First Army was located in the 
Vosges Sector where, during the first month of the War, it participated 
in the border fighting in that locality. 

On September 2d, it was withdrawn from the line in the Vosges Sector 
and moved by rail to Vassy. At this point, it was attached to Fourth 
Army and ordered into the left of the line, then hard pressed by the great 
German turning movement. In this position, it participated in the battle 
of the Marne, 7th and 8th September and in the pursuit which followed. 

The author seeks to depict the story of the operations of this corps 
during period above referred to apparently for the purpose of justifying 
some of his actions which were condemned by his superior and which re- 
sulted in his removal from command. 

The account is difficult to analyze due to the absence of any suitable 
maps. 


Colin, General H.—La Division de Fer, 1914-1918. [The Iron (11th) 
Division, 1914-1918.] France, 1930__.............M 9403-H6-C.44-G3-C11C 
CONTENTS: Préface; Avant-propos. En couverture; L’offensive de la Ile Armé (de Castel- 
nau); L’offensive allemande; La course a la mer; Sur le front stabilisé; Les grandes offensives 


pour percer le front; L’année de la victoire (1918); Le triomphe et le retour a Nancy; Con- 
clusion; Annexes; Table des cartes; Table des gravures. 


Reviewed by MAJOR D.M. BEERE 


A non-technical, undocumented history of the French 11th Division 
during the Great War. The division saw a very active career as evidenced 
by the table of contents and was apparently a very good one. 

The book is of no value at this School, except possibly in connection 
with a study on how often a division can participate in serious fighting 
and still maintain its offensive value. 


Boucherie, Colonel French Army.—Record of the Sordet Cavalry 
Corps. Compiled under the supervision of General Sordet. (Trans- 
lation from the French and introduction by Rupert Hughes). 

1924 _.....M 9403-H6-C. H3- Ci Sordet)C 
ConrTENTs: Introduction; The Sordet Cavalry Corps—Organization— Preparation for war; 
The Cavalry Corps as a covering force; Operations of the Cavalry Corps east of the Meuse; 
The Cavalry Corps on the left bank of the Meuse; The Cavalry Corps on the left wing of the 


English Army; The Cavalry Corps on the left wing of the VI Army. The retreat on Paris; 
The Cavalry Corps during the battle of the Marne; Conclusion; Appendix of documents. 


Reviewed by MAJOR P. MENOHER 


A very technical and accurate account of the operations of the Cavalry 
Corps (Sordet) on the left flank of the Allied armies during the first month 
of the War. 

Sordet has been criticized generally in all past accounts for his handling 
of the cavalry. He was finally relieved of command by the commander of 
the VIth Army (Maunoury) to which his corps was temporarily attached. 

This impassioned account, complete with orders from higher authority, 
the orders of the cavalry corps commander, and a narrative of what actually 
happened, shows that the primary responsibility for the marching and 
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countermarching during early August 1914 of the Cavalry Corps (Sordet) 
rested on G.H.Q., or the army to which G.H.Q. had attached the cavalry. 

Sordet appears to have been the victim of circumstances over which 
he had little or no control. His relief from command was premature, and 
made on an entirely erroneous estimate of the situation by Maunoury, 
of the action of the Cavalry Corps on September 7th. 

An excellent picture is given of the general situation on the Allied left 
flank preceding and during the battle of the Marne. 


Villate, Captain Robert.—Geographical conditions of the World 
ar. (Translation from the French by Major C.A. Robertson). 


Reviewed by MAJor T.H. REES 


In this book the author tries to “show the influence of the terrain 
upon the operations of war, and the reactions of man in the presence of 
all these accidents of the ground.”’ In the Foreword he states, “‘I wished 
to show that terrain is a factor of war which must not be neglected; that 
man connot be disinterested in his environment when he fights; and that 
he is obliged to take into account the various types of ground and the vari- 
ations of the weather.” 

The word “‘terrain”’ is used in its broadest sense, and the text includes 
a discussion of the effect on military operations of plains, mountains, mud, 
woods, towns, rivers, roads, railways, weather, climate, etc. 

Very few of the statements in the book are new or startling, but the 
study is quite complete and numerous historical examples from the World 
War are used to illustrate the effect of terrain on tactics and strategy. 

The book is probably of some value to the Engineer Subsection of 
this School. 


Belgium. Ministry of National Defense.—The campaign of the Bel- 
gian Army (July 31, ee ee 1, 1915). (Translation 
from the French). 1915... 9403-J.44:4-A.493 


Reviewed by MAJOR O. ALLEN 


This is a record of the various operations in which the Belgian Army 
was engaged, during the period 31 July 1914 to 1 January 1915. The source 
of the information is given as ‘From official sources,” but there is no 
reference in the book as to just what these official documents are. 

After reading the book the impression is left that ‘‘the admirable 
effort of the Belgians’”’ was “‘a terrible blow to the hopes of the German 
staff,” and that the German forces were the only participants in outrages, 
devastation and spoliation during their advance. 

The book opens with an account of the mobilization and concentration 
of the Belgian Army, the attack of Liege, the defense along the Gette River, 
the attack of Namur, operations in front of Antwerp, the siege of Antwerp, 
the junction of the Belgian and the Allied Armies, and the victorious 
defense along the Yser River. 

The effect of artillery fire, especially the heavy siege artillery fire, on 
the fortifications is given vividly and confirms the opinion that concrete 
fortifications offer no very strong defense against modern arms. 


Grouard, Lieutenant-Colonel.—La conduite de la guerre jusqu’a la 
bataille de la Marne. {The conduct of the war to the battle of 
the M 9403-J.44:4-C.44 


CONTENTS: Les batailles de la frontiere; De la Meuse a la Marne; Les armees en presence 
sur la Marne; La bataille de la Marne; Epilogue; Cartes. 
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Reviewed by COLONEL J.A. WOODRUFF 


This is a critical study of the strategy of the French G.H.Q. during 
the first month of the World War. 

The author constantly refers to his book on “La Guerre éventuelle”’ 
published just before the War, and believes that Joffre made a great mistake 
in assuming the offensive in the Vosges and between the Moselle and the 
Meuse. He also criticizes his strategy at the battle of the Marne. 

He gives a detailed account of the operations and movements of all 
the French armies during this period, to include the corps and independent 
divisions. These are very difficult to follow on the two poor maps furnished. 

The book is of interest to a student of strategy and may be of some 
value to the G-2 Section. 


Germany. Reichsarchiv.—The battle of St. Quentin, 1914. Edited by 
Major Kurt Heydemann. From official sources of the German 
Reichsarchiv. (Translation from the German) 2 volumes. 1922 


CONTENTS: Vol. I: The right wing of the Second German Army on the 29th and 30th 
of ‘August. Vol. II: Guard and Hanoverians from the 28th to the 30th of August. 


Reviewed by MAJoR S. ERICKSON 


This is a minutely detailed account of the operations of the Second 
German Army for the period 27-30 August 1914. The first volume is poorl 
translated and, consequently, requires considerable time to read. In A sc | 
both volumes set forth the operations of the smaller units, battalions, 
companies, and squads, leaving to the reader the task of piecing the ac- 
counts together to gain a proper perspective of the entire operation. 

In the recital of the numerous exploits no opportunity has been neg- 
lected to glorify the individual in arms. However, the reader is we a 
told of many instances of difficulties encountered by (1) failure to keep 
contact with adjoining troops, (2) lack of communications, (3) meagre 
enemy information, and (4) failures in assuming the initiative. 

These volumes will be of interest to members of the G-2 Section and 
officers studying the German advance in 1914. 


Koeltz, Commandant.—D’Esternay aux Marais de Saint-Gond (6-9 
septembre 1914). [From E. oad to the marshes of Saint-Gond, 
6-9 September 1914.] Paris, 1930... __.......M 9403-J.44:4-N5M 
CONTENTS: Avant-propos. Veille de bataille (nuit du 5 au 6 septembre 1914); La 17e divi- 
sion a Este ernay-C hatillon (6 septembre); Le Xe corps de reserve au Gault et a Bout-du-Val; 
La 19e division de reserve au Gault, au Recoude et su Clos-le-Roi (6 septembre); Le Xe corps 
d’armee a La Villeneuva, Soizy-aux-Bois et aux Marais de Saint-Gond (6 septembre); La 20e 
division au nord des Marais de Saint-Gond; L’attaque de la 20e division a l’ouest des Marais 
de Saint-Gond (7 septembre); Le repli du Xe C.A. allemand (nuit du 7 au 8 septembre) et la 
nouvelle attaque de Soizy-aux-Bois—Mondement par la 20e division (8 septembre); L’attaque 
de Mondement par le 164e d'infanterie (9 septembre); Conclusion. 


Reviewed by MAJOR R.C. SMITH 


This book is an account of the left corps of the First German Army 
and of the right wing of the Second Army during opening phases of the Battle 
of the Marne. Based chiefly on the German official account, the author 
has supplemented his sources with accounts from survivors when possible. 
The general tone is fair and impartial although the author’s French slant 
occasionally appears. 

The units whose operations are studied are as follows: 


IX Corps 
17th Division, 6 September. A meeting engagement develops 
into a defense. 
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X Reserve Corps 
2d Guard Reserve Division, 6 September. An attack in a 
meeting engagement. 
19th Reserve Division, 6 September. An attack in a meeting 
engagement developing into a defense. 
X Corps 
19th Division, 6 September. Forcing a passage through the 
marches of Saint-Gond. 
20th Division, 6 September. Attempts pursuit but is thrown 
back on the defensive. 
20th Division, 7 September. Attempts an attack but fails. 
X Corps ina night withdrawal with an unsuccessful night attack 
by one of its elements. 
164th Infantry Regiment (of 20th Division) makes a brilliant 
a on Mondement, is successful, but has to withdraw at 
night. 


The author considers that the principal causes for the failure of the 
Germans in these operations were: a lack of method in the approach and 
the organization for the attack, an insufficient use of fire-power, the lack 
of infantry-artillery cooperation, and the breakdown of command control. 

He gives great credit to the courage of the German soldiers and to 
the excellence of their infantry training. The great trouble was that the 
infantry thought that the great factor for success was infantry fire power. 
The lack of team-work with the artillery and the inability of the German 
artillery to keep up their observation or to cope with the French artillery 
was the root of the trouble. 

The German higher commanders were unable to follow the progress 
of the battle or to intervene at crucial moments. The author believes this 
is due to a lack of training of higher staffs and commanders in pre-war 
maneuvers. Although the Germans were expert in the technique of the 
separate arms, they failed to give proper consideration to combined training. 

The book is of value to every military student who wishes to see how 
divisions were handled in meeting engagements. 


Valarche, Colonel E.—The 19th Division in the battle of Arsimont, 
a 21-22, 1914. (Translation from the French). 1926 
The day of 20; ‘The of 21; The day of August 
22; Artillery support; Appendix. 
Reviewed by LIEUT. COLONEL H.W. HUNTLEY 


This is an interesting account in diary form of the first engagement of 
the 19th Division. This division was a leading division of the 10th Corps 
of the Fifth French Army which advanced to the general line Namur 
Charleroi to meet the German invasion of Belgium. It was along this 
general line, along the south bank of the Sombre near the small town of 
Arsimont that the leading brigade of the division came in contact with 
Germans advancing south from Brussels. A two days’ battle ensued re- 
sulting in severe losses and necessitating a French retreat. In this account, 
the details and fighting descriptions have been well preserved. 

The effect of machine gun and artillery fire are startlingly illustrated 
and the account is extremely interesting and well worth reading by the mil- 
itary student. 


Wendt, Hermann.—Verdun 1916. Die Angriffe Falkenhayns im Mass- 
gebiet mit Richtung auf Verdun als strategisches Problem. [Verdun 
1916. The attacks of Falkenhayn in the Meuse area bearing on 
Verdun as a strategic problem.} Germany, 1931.......... M 9403-J.44:6-E 


ConTENTS: Vorwort; Einleitung—Die allgemeine Lage um die Fahreswende 1915/6. Die 
Auffassung Falkenhayns von seiner neuertigen Operation und ihrer Notwendigkeit; Die 
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Vorgeschichte des Angriffs auf Verdun; Die Angriffsschlacht; Der erste Teil der Zermiirbungs- 
schlacht; Der zweite Teil der Zermiirbungsschlacht; Das Ausklingen der Schlacht; Zusammen- 
fassen des Problems; Ergenbis—Betrachtungen iiber die neue Theorie Falkenhayns. Schlusz- 
wort; Anlage. [Preface; Introduction: The general situation 1915—1916; Falkenhayn conceives 
a novel method for conducting this operation, and the necessity therefor; The preliminaries of 
the attack on Verdun; The attack; The first phase of the battle of attrition; The second phase 
of the battle of attrition; Results of the battle; Consideration of the problems involved ; Lessons. 
Consideration of Falkenhayn’s new theory; Concluding remarks; Appendixes.]} 


Reviewed by LIEUT. COLONEL L.P. HORSFALL 


During the entire year of 1916, the battle raged around Verdun. The 
outcome left the memory of ‘‘the glory of Verdun’”’ for the brave defenders, 
and “the tragedy of Verdun” for the German storm troops. 

The German author undertakes a study of the strategy upon which 
the attack was founded, and a discussion of the necessity which inspired 
the German offensive. 

This book is a scholarly treatment of source material, by a historian 
with a knowledge of the art of war. The data and conclusions are presented 
clearly, systematically and impartially. Anyone desiring to study this op- 
eration will be saved much of the time and labor necessary for a compre- 
hensive reading and critical evaluation of the sources. The author had 
access to the files of the ‘‘Reichsarchiv,”’ the friendly assistance of the 
Verdun city authorities, and the generous cooperation of the Historical 
Section, French General Staff, which placed at his disposal hitherto un- ~ 
available data. 

Falkenhayn’s plan was evolved to meet the stalemate on the Western 
Front. He recognized Great Britain as his principal adversary, and France 
as the good right arm of England on the continent. He figured that it 
would be impossible to come to a decision with Great Britain until France 
was defeated. Falkenhayn reproduces in his memoirs the memoranda which 
he made in December, 1915, preliminary to the attack against Verdun. 
In his memoirs he stated that he wished to choose an objective which the 
French would have to defend for reasons of morale, cost what it might. 
He says that he was prepared for a long drawn out battle; and hoped, 
even if he did not attain his objective, to immobilize a large portion of 
the French Army, cause them heavy losses, break their morale, and dis- 
courage them so thoroughly, that further resistance would be impossible. 
That was the germ of the new idea, and his proposal of the battle of at- 
trition. 

Many military writers question the memoirs. Marshal Petain himself 
expresses the opinion: “‘Falkenhayn had higher expectations than he cares 
to put into writing.” The author, Wendt, on the contrary, shows that 
Falkenhayn sought only a battle of wastage, and did not consider the 
actual possession of Verdun as a necessary result. General Tappen gives 
full corroboration to the memoirs of his former chief on this point. The 
same impression is conveyed by the record of communications, prior to 
the offensive, between Falkenhayn and the Chief of Staff of the army 
charged with the offensive. The author concludes that Falkenhayn’s real 
desire was to fix and destroy a considerable portion of the French forces. 
He believed that the German losses would be less than those of the adver- 
sary in such a bloodletting contest. He figures on engaging only a few 
divisions, and retaining his liberty of action, until the French Army, de- 
fending the approaches to the fortress of Verdun foot by foot, would be 
bled white, and would exhaust its force in vain counterattacks. 

The wastage and attrition commenced after the first launching of the 
attack (2 February, 1916). True to his plan, Falkenhayn refused at this 
time to increase the numbers engaged in the attack. Exhausted units were 
merely replaced when withdrawn. Later, however, he commenced to ques- 
tion the soundness of his plan. Three times (30 March, 21 April, 15 May) 
he asked if the persistance of the attack was not becoming dangerous. 
General Schmidt von Knobelsdorff, the Chief of Staff of the German 
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Crown Prince’s Army, which was making the attack, maintained always 
that it was necessary to continue the offensive. German calculations led 
him to believe that the French losses compared to German losses in the 
ratio of five to two, and that therefore the bloodletting operation was pro- 
ceeding as per plan 

On June oath, 1916, Falkenhayn was compelled to diminish the effort. 
He had to reduce the number of effectives attacking Verdun to meet the 
menace presented on the Somme, and to deal with Broussiloff’s offensive 
in the East. He did not at once abandon the offensive. Not until August 
1916, some days prior to relinquishing his functions as Chief of the General 
Staff, did he decide to order a cessation. The battle of Verdun continued, 
however, because the French took the offensive. Verdun had already be- 
come a defeat for the Germans, and the disaster was much greater than 
Falkenhayn, or anyone, realized at that time. 

In Appendix 2, a table presents a comparison of the losses opposite 
Verdun. The Germans lost 336,000 men compared with French losses of 
362,000 men. The estimate made by the Germans in 1916, which placed 
the ratio of losses at five to two, was erroneous. Falkenhayn’s persistance 
in his campaign of bloodletting was no less an error of judgement. 

The appendices contain much other valuable data in the form of ex- 
tracts of source of material, charts and tables. 


Germany. Reichsarchiv.—Schlachten des Weltkrieges. Band 34: 
Der letzte deutsche Angriff, Reims 1918. |Battles of the World 
War. Vol. 34: The last German offensive, Reims 1918.] Germany, 
9403-J.44: 8-G5. 43 

CONTENTS: Der Aalittiataiiiinaa Das Angriffsgelinde und die Angriffstruppen; Die 

Angriffsvorbereitungen; Die Entwicklung der Lage auf der Feindseite bis zum 14. Juli (einschl.); 

Der Angriff am 15. Juli: Der Angriff der 7. Armee, Der Angriff der 1. Armee, Der Angriff 

der 3. Armee, Die Voruings auf der Feindseite; Die Fortsetzung des Angriffs am 16. Juli: 

Der Angriff der 7. Armee, Der Angriff der 1. Armee, Der Angriff der 3. Armee, Die Vorginge 

auf der Feindseite; Der 17. Juli; Anlage. 


Reviewed by CAPTAIN F. DURING 


The 34th volume of the battles of the World War is a vivid 
and dramatically written monograph of the second Battle of the Marne. 
It is highly colored with German successes, even though the ultimate 
result was a complete failure. The fact that the Allies were completely 
informed of the exact hour of the start of the offensive and that, in con- 
sequence, they withdrew from the first line to their second was the reason 
for the failure of this last offensive, as the Germans used all their strength 
against the Allies’ first line. In the opinion of the reviewer this monograph 
was written for home consumption, as little credit is given the Allies for 
the stand they made on the Marne. Under date of July 15, it states, in 
substance: ‘‘that the right flank of the German Army, could have been 
driven back as far as the railroad if the 3rd Division had executed a strong 
counterattack.” It further states under date of July 16: “that the attack 
of the American 3rd Division met with greater success; west of the Sur- 
melin the Germans had to clear the south bank of the Marne, 600 men 
were taken prisoners.”’ The following appears in a footnote on the same 
page (183): ‘“‘As the 10th Inf. Div. cleared the left Marne bank according 
to schedule during the night July 15-16, it is hardly possible that a regular 
attack could have been made by the American 3rd Division. The 600 pris- 
oners were in all probability lost men, stragglers, wounded men and secur- 
ity detachments.” 

The monograph is unquestionably a valuable book for research work; 
it answers the question “Shall we continue the offensive or go over to the 
defensive’’; it gives the organization of the armies which participated in 
the attack and gives the number of batteries of artillery which were used 
by the different armies in the attack, in addition to the organic artillery 
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and as stated before, is a vivid description of the battles as well as the 
river crossings. 


Wilson, Lt.-Col. Sir Arnold T.—Loyalties, Mesopotamia, 1914-1918. 

A personal and historical record. Vol. Il: Mesopotamia, 1917-1920. 

ConTENTS: Preface; Military operations in Mesopotamia from the death of General 

Maude to the Armistice; The advance to the Caspian; The development of local resources. 
The growth of the police force and Arab levies; The growth of the civil administration during 
1918; Political discussions, November 1918 to May 1919; Uncertainty in Iraq and disturbances 
in Kurdistan, December 1918 to August 1919; Civil administration during 1919; Army —— 
lains, Y.M.C.A., a church army, canteens, and war graves commission; Administrative pro! 
lems, 1919-1920: The first four months of 1920; The acceptance of the mandate—and after; 
The ‘military situation in 1920; Political discussions June—Oct. 1920; Appendices; Note. 


Reviewed by MAJOR R.C. SMITH 


The author was formerly the civil commissioner in Mesopotamia. He 
writes from personal experience and from a full use of sources. This volume 
continues the narrative of the author begun in his previous work ‘“‘Loyal- 
ties: Mesopotamia 1914-1917.” 

The period covered begins after the capture of Bagdad at the death 
of General Maude. The final military operations are given in considerable 
detail. The major portion of the book is devoted to the problems of civil 
administration of the occupied territory. 

The appendices and annexes are very complete. The two volumes 
together give a most exhaustive source of reference for any study of the 
Mesopotamia campaign. 


Pilsudski, Joseph.—Joseph Pilsudski. The memories of a Polish revo- 
lutionary and soldier. ——— and edited by D.R. Gillie). 


CONTENTS: Translator’s preface; Education and exile to Siberia; Polish socialist; Revolu- 
tion; Polish soldier; Index. 


Reviewed by MAJOR H. THOMPSON 


These personal experiences of Marshal Pilsudski, Poland’s Iron Man, 
are opportune in view of the prominence of the man and of the importance 
of that country in present day affairs in Europe. 

The book is based upon the most important parts of two earlier works, 
upon certain articles, reports and orders to troops, all through a period 
of twenty-six years. That coherence and unity have been maintained de- 
spite the time, is undoubtedly due to the personality of Marshal Pilsudski 
and to political ends desired to be served: the Polish citizen and the press. 

Part One treats of childhood phases, education, early impressions, first 
interest in Polish affairs, an awakened patriotism and first clash with the 
Russian government officials and subsequent banishment to Siberia. 

Part Two includes an historical sketch of ‘“Bibula”’ (illegal printed 
matter, of a political nature, and not passed by the censor) and of the 
means by which the struggling Polish political groups attempted to cir- 
culate their revolutionary literature and of the counter efforts of the Im- 
perial Russian Government to combat this. In this phase are discussed 
the so-called ‘‘three frontiers’? in which search for subversive literature 
and propaganda took place, use of the secret printing presses, circulation 
of revolutionary literature and finally Pilsudski’s second capture by the 
Imperial Russian Police and his subsequent escape from a Russian prison. 

In Part Three the organization of the Polish revolutionary militant 
group is discussed, 1908-1914. 

In Part Four, Marshal Pilsudski’s first war experiences are related, 
1914-1918, including those phases in the campaigns about Nowy Korczyn- 
Opato—Weic—Ulina Mala—Limanowa, in which he commanded a Polish 
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unit under the Austrian command against the Russians. Some of his state- 
ments are very interesting. Example: “the art of war is the solution of 
equations in which the number of unknown quantities vastly exceeds the 
number of known ones.” 

September 1916, Pilsudski asked to be relieved for political reasons. 
In January 1917, when a provisional council of state was formed, Pilsudski 
was appointed head of the military section, but dissatisfaction with the 
Central Powers arrangements for Poland arose and Pilsudski was imprisoned 
at Spandau, Wesel and finally Magdeburg. The ensuing events cover his 
restoration to freedom, November 1918, the beginning of the Polish state 
and his experience as Chief of State 1918-1923. The translator’s notes 
are valuable. 

This book will be of interest to the G-2 Section, and to the general 
readers. 


D’Abernon, Viscount.—The eighteenth decisive battle of the world, 

CONTENTS: Decisive importance of battle of Warsaw; Danger to civilization of Polish 
defeat; Other. reasons for studying battle; Appointment of Anglo-French mission; Visit to 
Paris; Views held in Prague; Arrival in Warsaw; Position in which we found Poland; Position 
in Russia; Forecast of Soviet commander; Estimate of the number of troops engaged: Mere 4 
in Warsaw from 25th-27th July; Sketch of Pilsudski; Further diary in Warsaw 27th July-13t' 
August; Supreme crisis and flank attack, 13th-20th August; Diary from 15th August-Ist 
September; Departure from Warsaw; General review of fighting around Warsaw; Pilsudski’s 
narrative; Toukhatchevsky’s narrative; Conclusion; Index. 


Reviewed by MAJOR L.H. WATSON 


Written by the British Ambassador in Berlin, who was head of the 
British contingent of the Anglo-French mission to Poland. 

The first part of the book consists of a diary kept during the period 
by the writer. It contains the salient points of the military operations, 
the attitude of other European countries toward the conflict, and an ac- 
count of the important conferences held, and decisions reached during 
the period. 

The second part of the book consists of an account of the conflict of 
the Polish and Russian military leaders. 

The accompanying maps are clear, except that they have no means 
of orientation as to direction. They show the battle positions on August 
A gam 17th, and successive positions during the period August 
16th-25th. 

The book is very well written, and appears to be an authentic report 
on the subject. 


Smogorzewski, Casimir.—La guerre Polono-sovietique. D’apres les 
livres des chefs Polonais. [The Polish-Soviet (Russo-Polish) War. 
According to the books of Polish leaders.] France, 1928......M 9438-051 


Reviewed by MAJOR R.C. SMITH 


In a a gee of twenty-eight pages, the author outlines the main 
sons of the campaigns of 1919 and 1920 between the Poles and the 
ussians. 

. The Pripet Marsh divided the battle area into two sectors. The Poles 
selected the southern portion as the now important area initially, influenced 
by the political importance of the Ukraine. 

In the spring of 1920, the Poles were completely successful in their 
offensive into the Ukraine. In June, however, the Bolsheviks massed their 
forces in the north and during the summer launched such a strong offensive 
that they drew in all Polish forces to the defense of Warsaw. 

Marshal Pilsudski regrouped the Polish forces and concentrated a 
new army to turn the Bolshevik right. This army attacked on August 15; 
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a 18 the Bolsheviks were in full retreat and a Polish pursuit was 
orde 

As to the causes of the Polish defeat in the north sector in the spring 
of 1920, the author states: “‘While the enemy was preparing and carrying 
on a war of movement, the Poles adhered to the principles of position war- 
fare. .. . ‘Our front of 1,000 kilometers by the application of this principle, 
used up ‘all our forces and did not permit individual commanders to hold 
out reserves that should have constituted the mass of maneuvers and the 
sole guaranty of retaining the initiative on our front.’ ” 

The defeat of the Soviet forces was partly due to the influence of Bol- 
shevik commissaires with the troops who were continually thinking of the 
political effect of the capture of Warsaw. 


Marshal Pilsudski, according to the author, correctly applied the 
principles of war of movement and so achieved a final success. 


Much emphasis is placed upon the statement of General Weygand 
of the French Army who was, on July 28, 1920, appointed counselor to 
the Polish General Staff: ‘“‘This victory is a Polish victory. The military 
operations were executed by Polish generals, according to a Polish plan.” 


Cahill, Holger.—A Yankee adventurer. The beieoodlt of Ward ~~ the 
Taiping Rebellion. 1930... 951-054 
ConTENTS: List of plates; Salem to Shanghai; The god worshippers; Religion and rebel- 


lion; The great peace kingdom; The rowdy legion; The ever victorious army; The paths of 
glory; Gold and sainthood; After Ward; Ward and Gordon; Bibliography. 


Reviewed by MAJOR W.C. PHILOON 


This book is a very interesting history of the Taiping Rebellion (1850- 
1864), which has been estimated to have cost China twenty million lives 
and a property damage of two and one-half billion dollars, and which 
gave the Manchu dynasty a blow from which it never recovered. It is 
also a history of the life of Frederick Townsend Ward, born in Salem, 
Massachusetts, in clipper ship days, an unsuccessful candidate for an ap- 
pointment to West Point, a student at New England’s military college, 
Norwich University, a soldier of fortune, the organizer and most success- 
ful leader of China’s ‘‘Ever Victorious Army,” which played the principal 
role in finally stamping out the Taiping Rebellion, and which demonstrated 
to the world that Chinese troops properly organized, trained, and led could 
fight successfully against almost overffiowering odds 

On Sunday, May 29, 1921, the American Legion Post in Shanghai 
started what has since become an annual pilgrimage to Sungkiang to the 
Chinese temple erected by the Chinese in 1877 in memory of Ward who gave 
his life to the struggle, who probably saved Shanghai, the center of foreign 
trade and influence, and perhaps the Manchu dynasty and all of China 
from the Taipings. 

History has given all the credit for the success of the ‘“‘Ever Victorious 
Army” to “Chinese’”’ Gordon, ‘‘Gordon of Khartoum,” who was a successor 
of Ward, but this book endeavors to bring out facts which show Ward to 
be the real hero. It also shows that the Taipings were originally Christians 
ot sorts and that if the Christian missionaries of those days in China had 
been broader minded and less hide bound in their sects and rituals the 
Taiping Rebellion might have become a great Christian movement of vast 
importance there. 

There is a bibliography of sources in the back of the book. 

To anyone interested in the history of China or in the story of a great 
but little known soldier of fortune this book is most interesting and well 
worth reading. 
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Torrente, Mariano.—Historia de la independencia de Mexico. [His- 
tory of the independence of Mexico.] Madrid, 1918... M 972-03 


Reviewed by MaJoR H. THOMPSON 


This book is based upon the larger work “History of the Hispano- 
American Revolution, 1829,” by Torrente. 


From the last mentioned work the present text has been arranged, 
i.e., the portion referring to Mexico’s independence, together with opinions 
of other authorities of the same epoch, to present conclusions which are 
adverse to the revolutionist cause. Mariano Torrente was a Spanish writer 
and as a loyalist was subsidized to write this, the Spanish side of Mexico’s 
struggle for independence. 

The period covered extends from 1809 to 1822 inclusive, and begins 
with a brief description of New Spain, (then Mexico) the political conditions 
as they existed in Mexico, when King Ferdinand VII and his prime 
minister Godoy were overthrown by the invading French, and the pre- 
disposing causes which prepared for the struggle in the ancient kingdom of 
Montezuma. 


Torrente presents the Royalist side altogether, the Mexican revolu- 
tionists, together with their leaders are monsters of cruelty and hypocrisy 
(the forces of the Spanish Viceroy are similarly charged by Mexican writers 
of the struggle for independence), but the Spanish presentation is interesting 
enough, bearing in mind the author’s prejudice and partisanship. 

The chapters 1 to 12 inclusive, each include the principal events of 
the year, Chapter I, (1809) Chapter II (1810) etc., while Chapter XIIJ 
includes events of 1822 to the 18th of May 1822 when Iturbide was pro- 
claimed Emperor of Mexico. The events following to 1829 are but lightly 
touched. 

For the student of Spanish this book will be useful for its clarity, 
simple style with precise idioms. For the general student it may be recom- 
mended as a good example of a prejudiced historian’s work. 


Wooden Leg.—A warrior who fought Custer. sncsacca Thomas 
ConTENTS: The author's statement; Boyhood wild ea Roamers in the game lands; 
Cheyenne ways of life; Worshiping the Great Medicine; Off the reservation; Swarming of 
angered Indians; Soldiers from the southward; On the Little Bighorn; The coming of Custer; 


The spoils of battle; Roving after the victory; Surrender of the Cheyennes; Taken to the south; 
Home again on Tongue River; A tamed old man; Clearing the docket. 


Reviewed by MAJoR T.H. REES 


The book is the autobiography of Wooden Leg, a Northern Cheyenne 
Indian, who fought with his tribe as allies of the Sioux in the battle in 
which General Custer’s command was annihilated. 


The Indian’s story of his life includes a good description of the habits 
and customs of the Indians of his time. He tells of his boyhood and youth, 
of the roamings of his tribe, of the Indians’ manner of living, of buffalo 
hunts, religious ceremonies, battles with other tribes, marriage customs, etc. 

At the age of eighteen, Wooden Leg took an active part with his tribe 
in the battle with Custer. His description of this battle is probably the first 
complete account of it from the Indians’ point of view. Some of his state- 
ments are rather surprising. He says, among other things, that most of 
Custer’s soldiers killed themselves in order to avoid being taken prisoners 
by the Indians. He gives the total number of Indians killed in the battle 
as only thirty-two, including those killed by Reno’s squadron. 

The book has no particular military value, but is interesting as giving 
the Indian side of the story of the battle of the Little Big Horn. 
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Boyd, Thomas.—Light-horse Harry Lee. 1931._.M 9733-E4-C.73-B92 (LE) 


CONTENTS: Princeton commencement, 1773; The Lees of Virginia; Theodorick Bland’s 
Dragoons; Paulus Hook; “‘Light-horse Harry”; ‘ “The walls come tumbling down"; The Legion 
rides to Georgia; From ninety-six to Yorktown; “The divine Matilda”; Virginia ratifies the 
constitution; resident Washington's canal; In the governor's mansion; The whisky insur- 
rection; Farmer and federalist; The dramatic Sixth Congress; Ann Hill Lee of Stratford; 
Memoirs of the war from a debtor's prison; The Baltimore riot; Death at Dungeness; Manu- 
script sources; Bibliography; Index. 


Reviewed by Masor L.D. Davis 


There is no better way to become acquainted with the facts of history 
than to read biography. No more romantic figure, and few more tragic, 
passed across the new world stage toward the end of the 18th and at the 
start of the 19th centuries than that of Henry Lee. 

Henry Lee came of the Lees of Virginia, a family that at his birth 
already had a hundred years of prominence in the Colonies. Young Lee 
attended Princeton where dmong his schoolmates were James Madison, 
Aaron Burr, Henry Brackenridge. Returning home in the fall of 1773, not 
yet 18 years old, he resumed his place in the pleasant life of the wealthy 
colonial family. He visited the homes of important people, including that 
of Washington, who was to become his most trusted adviser. 

When just turned twenty he rode away to the war as captain of the 
Fifth Troop of the Virginia Light Dragoons. He fought under Wayne, but 
refused an appointment by General Washington to be a personal aide, 
writing to the General, “I am wedded to my sword’’; conceived, planned 
and carried out the notable surprise capture of Paulus Hook, for which 
he received the thanks of Congress. 

Military activities in the north becoming quiet he went south and from 
the end of 1780 to the surrender of Cornwallis, took part in the war under 
Greene, and with his command exemplified many times the value of mobility 
and surprise. 

His nickname was early won as a result of the dash which marked all 
his exploits, but it fell far short of doing him justice. He was much more 
than a cavalry leader. In the military field Boyd gives him credit for the 
strategy which resulted in the defeat of Cornwallis at Yorktown, and in 
the political field he was a prominent figure for years. 

After leaving the army he served as a delegate to the Continental 
Congress, as a member of the Virginia Convention where he fought stren- 
uously for the ratification of the Federal Constitution, later he was elected 
to the state legislature, served three terms as governor of his state, and 
was serving in Congress when Washington died, when he penned the words 
which were henceforth always to be associated with the immortal Wash- 
ington—“‘‘first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men.” 

In 1793, two and a half years after the death of his first wife, “the 
divine Matilda,” Light Horse Harry Lee married Ann Carter, whose father 
was one of the most influential citizens of Virginia, and one of its largest 
landowners. The fifth child born of this marriage was to become the future 
General Robert E. Lee. 

Unfortunately for the full fruition of success, but nevertheless respon- 
sible for no little of the variety of his life, the earlier promises of a brilliant 
public life were checked and definitely set back as a result of two develop- 
ments, one financial and the other political. Henry Lee had long been deeply 
involved in land speculations and development projects. He placed con- 
fidence often where it did not belong. In politics he incurred the dislike 
of many prominent northern leaders, and brought onto himself the hos- 
tility of Jefferson. Thus, while no dishonesty, either material or intellectual, 
attached to Henry Lee, circumstances extremely prejudicial to political 
attainment became too powerful. 

In 1809 he was confined to the Westmoreland County jail as a debtor, 
having for years fought off such a result. Even the release of Robert Morris 
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from debtor’s prison in Philadelphia, himself penniless and owing Henry 
Lee more than $40,000, could only afford him small hope, and Morris 
was unable to repay his loan. 

Not long after his release from prison, in ill health and broken in 
spirit, Light Horse Harry Lee departed for the West Indies, in search of a 
better clime. He was never again to see his family, for four years later, 
sailing north, he was stricken and asked to be put ashore at Dungeness, 
pA home of the widow of his hero, General Nathanael Greene. There he 

ied. 


Conger, A.L.—The rise of U.S. Grant. 1931......M 9737-E4-C.73-B92 (GR) 


CONTENTS: Foreword; Introductory; Grant and the Twenty-first Illinois; Brigadier in 
Missouri; The Confederate fiasco in the West; The Mississippi; The role of Kentucky; Grant 
at Cairo; The raid on Belmont; The amenities of war in the West; After Belmont; Inception 
of the Fort Henry plan; Grant and the Fort Henry plan; Forts Henry and Donelson; Grant and 
the Triumvirate; Grant i in obscuration; Grant resumes command; Shiloh—the battle; Shiloh— 
and after; Grant enters a larger field; Vicksburg; a Grant as strategist; Grant's 
final campaign; Grant and his army commanders; Grant and Lee; Appendix A: Belmont in 
the memoirs; Appendix B: Balling’s “Grant and his generals’’; A short bibliography; Index. 


Reviewed by MAJOR V. MEYER 


This addition to ‘“Grantiana” is a cleverly and accurately executed 
series of pulsating portraits of the Union leader beginning with his as- 
sumption of command of the Twenty-First Illinois, May 15, 1861. 

The narrative is not so much a technical study of his campaigns, as 
it is a successful pen picture of how General Grant profited by past suc- 
cesses or failures in the handling of subsequent situations. 

There is an especially interesting chapter on Grant’s strategical plans 
for 1864 and a reproduction of the map with the proposed lines of operations 
thereon, which he drew up after he became commander-in-chief. 

The author, Colonel A.L. Conger (retired), follows the precepts of 
oe. in preparing this volume, and by so doing has given the reader 

PF ya sense of security that statements made therein have been care- 
— Aey and that material without proper substantiation has been 
tted. There’s a chuckle or two in the clever manner in which the author 
kindl but firmly discredits the ‘‘memoirs” as an accurate source reference. 
here is a delightful ease and charm of style throughout the book, 
and interest in the story is well maintained. Even the chapter on the eco- 
nomics and political geography of the south is entirely readable. The contrast 
of discouragement and hope, and the attributes of strength, determination, 
self-analysis, dogged perseverance and self-confidence, so strong in Grant’s 
make-up, are — brought out as the author moves him on from one 
situation to anothe 

The volume howd be of special interest and of considerable value to 

the G-2 Section. 


to tad Nelson.—Bedford Forrest and his Critter Company. 


CONTENTS: The Wilderness road; Donelson—a ly of errors; Forrest or Bragg; The 
Atlanta campaign in North Mississippi; Postlude; Bibliographical note; Index. 


Reviewed by MAJoR W.E. CHAMBERS 


This book, the author’s first, is a partisan story of the exploits and 
campaigns of Nathan Bedford Forrest and his various commands through- 
out the American Civil War. Interesting and detailed accounts are given 
of Forrest’s operations, together with enough information of the general 
campaign under way to show the part played therein by Forrest’s forces. 
The book contains many anecdotes which help to show Forrest’s character, 
his prowess, and the respect accorded him both by the enemy and his own 
men. Interesting side-lights are thrown on the characters of many Union 
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and Confederate leaders. The author contends that Forrest was one of 
the greatest Confederate leaders and that had Jefferson Davis recognized 
his military genius sooner and placed him in command in the west, the 
course of the war would have been altered materially. 

The book is inadequate for the military student, in that the few small 
scale sketches it contains permit the reader to follow intelligently only a 
portion of Forrest’s operations. 


Millis, Walter.—The martial spirit. A study of our war with Spain. 
_ ConTENtTs: The setting of the stage; Insurrection in Cuba; Cuban liberty and American 
paltion: Mr. McKinley’s policy of peace; The destruction of the Maine; The crusade is launched; 
anila Bay; Splendid improvisation; The advance on Santiago; San Juan Hill; The Navy's 


Fourth-of-July present; The rewards of virtue; Peace and the Senate; Conclusion; Bibli- 
ographical acknowledgment; Index. 


» Reviewed by MAJoR C.R. EISENSCHMIDT 


This book is a study of our war with Spain. The causes and events 
leading up to the war are described in considerable detail. The author 
emphasizes the great influence which certain newspapers and a few poli- 
ticians had in starting the war. President Cleveland’ tried to prevent the 
war; President McKinley, although opposed to it, allowed it to happen 
through lack of forceful leadership. The blowing up-of the U.S.S. Maine 
did not cause the war but was the match which set off public opinion which, 
aroused by the press, had been smoldering for some time. The Spaniards 
saw the war coming, tried to evade it, and when it came, accepted it with 
a desperate defeatism. “It was necessary that there should be at least 
some fighting in order to save the face of the government, but beyond that 
the Spanish strategists do not seem to have gone. The idea that they could 
win the war, or even inflict any serious damage upon the United’ States, 
does not appear to have occurred to them, and their only thought seems 
a have been to go through with it with the minimum of discredit to them- 

ves.” 

The author shows clearly our total lack of preparation for the war and 
the absence of any definite plan of. campaign. Means were improvised at 
the moment to meet the situations as they arose. No adequate system of 
supply or evacuation was evolved. The entire Fifth Army Corps in Cuba 
had only three ambulances for evacuation. 

The book describes in considerable detail the battles of Manila Bay 
and Santiago, and the operations of the army in Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. It is, however, essentially not a military work. Emphasis is 
placed upon the influence which the press and politicians had upon military 
operations. 

A very interesting account is given of the landing of the army in Cuba. 
Loadings for the landing were made with little thought of the probable 
employment of men and matériel on debarkation. Landing facilities were 
entirely inadequate. Had the Spaniards made a skillful and determined 
effort to resist our landing, our landing operations probably would have 
ended in disaster which might have altered the entire course of the war. 
Lack of cooperation between the Army and the Navy throughout the war 
was apparent. 

In this work the author has stressed the satiric aspects of the war. 
He acknowledges this but states ‘‘my defense is a belief that every war 
in modern times has presented precisely the same elements, though ordi-. 
narily they are concealed beneath the immense tragedy which war normally 
involves. Our war with Spain merely offered an opportunity to examine 
them in one case where that tragedy was not present.” 

This book is well written. It is based upon reliable sources and is 
considered sound and accurate both as to. facts stated and conclusions 
drawn. It is chiefly valuable for study at this School in showing the great 
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influence which politics and the press-can have on military operations and 
the necessity for close cooperation between the Army and the Navy. 


Sevilla, Capitan Rafael—Memorias de un oficial del ejercito 
espanol. Campafias contra Bolivar y los separatistas de America. 
{Memories of a Spanish Army officer. Fighting against Bolivar and 
the Revolutionaries of America.] Madrid, 1916.00. M 987 

ConTENTS: Las memorias de Sevilla; A guisa de prologo; La expedicion de Morillo; La 
isla de Margarita; Una desgracia; Mis primeros servicios en Venezuela; La toma de Cartagena; 

En marcha; Sucesos en Santa Fe; Expedicion arriesgada; El Salto del Tequendama—Cachiri; 

Cachiri en campana; A orillas del Apure; Marcha por tierra y agua—Combate; El sitio de 

Guayana; La retirada; Una comida—Regreso; Precauciones—-Nueva campana; El cacique 

Maita; Continuacion de la campana; Cumana; Carupano; Tregua—Capitulacion; Capitu- 

lacion; Concl ; El bate de Trafalgar; Apendice. 


Reviewed by LIEUTENANT A.T. MCCONE 


These memories are the personal account of the experiences of a Span- 
ish Captain of Infantry in the wars in Colombia and Venezuela against 
Bolivar and other insurgents during the years 1815—1824. They are a 
very readable account of one man’s experiences and give a good picture 
of the type of war fought at that time. 

This book will be of interest to students of South American history 
and wars as well as to those interested in wars in tropical semi-settled 
countries. ‘ 


GENERAL 


Lasker, Bruno.—Filipino immigration to continental United 
CONTENTS: Foreword; Author's peetony Introduction; The domestic problem of Filipino 


immigration for the mainland of the Uni States; The Filipino problem of Hawaii; Causes 
of Filipino emigration; Policies and programs; Summary and conclusions; Appendices; index. 


Reviewed by Masor P.J. HURLEY 


Since the War Filipino immigration has so increased that, on the west 
coast at least, friction between Filipinos and other laboring groups has 
arisen and efforts have been made to have laws enacted to exclude them 
from the Continental United States. Due to the status of the Filipino 
as a national but not a citizen of the United States such action would 
have an important bearing on the pay oe relationship between this country 
and the Philippines’ and particularly on the latter’s demands for inde- 
map acene Therefore the problem is not only an economic one but it has 
ar reaching possibilities politically as well. 

Three areas are discussed in the book as being vitally interested in 
the Filipino immigration problem—the Pacific coast which has suffered 
the major impact of this migration, the territory of Hawaii which has be- 
come economically dependent upon Filipino contract labor for the main- 
tenance of its sugar industry, and the Philippine Islands themselves. Fur- 
thermore, the Filipinos are at present the sole representatives of oriental 
peoples that seek to come to this country in large numbers, and, for this 
reason, their treatment is watched by other peoples of the Far East, and 
of the world, as indicative of American attitudes and policies toward the 
yellow races generally. 

The subject is discussed in detail in the text along the following lines: 

1. Causes of emigration. These are many but are grouped in 3 
groups: economic, social, and political. 

2. Problems of the mainland of the United States and particularly 
the west coast growing out of conflicts of in‘erests, the actions taken 
and organizations formed to combat the Filipino immigration, and the 
counter campaigns to permit it. 
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3. Problems for the immigrants themselves. They follow along 
the same lines that other migrating groups have encountered. As the 
latest comer the Filipino encounters checks in national and state laws, 
in the precedent of discriminatory treatment set by custom, and in 
the prejudices built up by previous race contacts of the dominant 
group. The Filipino immigrant is further handicapped by the distance 
of the homeland which necessitates considerable sacrifice on his own 
part, or that of his family, before he can make the expensive trip 
and usually lands him at his goal without further resources. 

4. The special interests of Hawaii. The Filipinos today make up 
18 per cent of the total population of Hawaii and 69 per cent of the 
employees on the sugar plantations. They, more than any other group, 
perform the basic function of the island’s economic system, and this 
to the entire satisfaction of their employers who compare their ca- 
pacity favorably with that of other racial groups. 


Lastly, the book considers the case for and against exclusion. 


Wigmore, John Henry.—The principles of judicial proof; or, The 
process of proof as given by logic, psychology, and general expe- 
rience and illustrated in judicial trials. Second edition. 1931_.....347.94 

CONTENTS: Preface to the second edition. The general principles of proof: Definitions; 
The probative processes applicable to judicial evidence; How to analyze a mixed mass of 
evidence. Circumstantial evidence: Classification of data; Doing of a human act, as the pro- 
bandum; Concomitant evidence; Prospectant evidence; Retrospectant evidence; Human 
trait or condition, as the probandum; Evidence to prove moral character or disposition; Evi- 
dence to prove physical and mental capacity; Evidence to prove habit (custom, usage); Evi- 
dence to prove motive (emotion); Evidence to prove intention (design, plan); Evidence to 
prove knowledge (belief, consciousness); Evidence to prove intent; Event, condition, cause 
or effect of external nature, as the probandum; Identity, as a probandum. Testimonial evidence: 

The logical processes; Generic human traits, as affecting probative value; The testimonial 

elements; Methods of detecting testimonial error; Testimonial and circumstantial evidence, 

compared. Autoptic proference; Mixed mass of evidence, in trials, for analysis. Appendix; 

Index of cases; Index of authors and books; Index of topics. 


Reviewed by LIEUT. COLONEL E.O. SAUNDERS 


The author of this book is Dean Wigmore of Northwestern University 
Law School and Colonel in the Reserve Corps, U.S. Army. During the World 
War he rendered signal service as assistant to the Judge Advocate General 
and the Provost Martial General. 

In the language of Colonel Wigmore the purpose of the text is to pre- 
sent in a new form, a medium for the study of judicial evidence. He has 
proceeded on the theory that admissibility of evidence is separate and 
distinct from probative science by which he means “The persuasion of 
the tribunal’s mind to a correct conclusion by safe materials.” The book 
“is intended mainly for law-school work. But it may profitably be used 
for the training of the maturer legal practitioner.” 

It is a highly technical and unpractical publication and is of no par- 
ticular interest or value to this School. 


Munro, William Bennett.—The government of the United States; 
national, state, and local. Third edition. 1931... ; 853 
CONTENTS: Preface. The study of government—why and how; Background and basis of 

American government; Foundations of political power; The National Party system; The 


National executive; The organization of Congress; Congress in action; The National judiciary; 
State government and administration; Municipal and local government; Conclusion; Appendix; 


Index. 
Reviewed by LIEUT. COLONEL E.O. SAUNDERS 


The declared purpose of the author is to provide a general survey of 
the principles and practice of American government, to explain the form 
and functions of the American political system, to show the origin, purpose 
and development of the various governmental institutions. 
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Included in the text are many items of professional interest to the 
military man. In a very brief chapter on the war powers of the government 
we learn that the first legislation providing for “organizing, arming, and 
disciplining’ the militia was enacted by our first Congress in 1792 and that 
in 1903 Congress provided for the instruction of officers of the militia by 
officers of the Regular Army. The National Defense Act of 1916 and the 
Army Organization Act of 1920 receive brief consideration. The author 
expresses the conclusion that in time of war the Constitutional rights of 
the citizen remain intact but admits that war may justify extraordinary 
measures. His conception of martial law fails to distinguish a state and a 
federal situation justifying its exercise. 

The text is interesting from cover to cover, is well and understandingly 
written and of particular value to any governmental official sworn to sup- 
port and defend the Constitution of the United States. 


Loree, L.F.— Railroad freight transportation. 656 


CONTENTS: Foreword; The permanent way; and e t; Organization, field 
and staff; Forms, accounts, and statistics; Movement of cars; Fm noe of engines and trains; 
Men—first section; Men—second section; List of figures; Index. 


Reviewed by MAJorR D.H. CONNOLLY 


The author is writing primarily about railroad freight transportation 
but, since all the functions of a railroad arise from and focus in transporta- 
tion, this book touches on nearly all the aspects of railroad operation. The 
book was written for the use of railroad officials but it is also of value 
to those using the railroad for transportation of freight in large quantities. 

The book is written in a readable style and is by one of the leading 
authorities on the subject, but probably would not interest anybody except 
those directly concerned with railroad transportation. 

The whole book is of particular interest to the Engineer Subsection 
and part of it to the Quartermaster Subsection. The book is of general 
interest to the G-4 Section. 


If, or history rewritten. 1931. ...94-B 


CONTENTS: Introduction; Philip Guedalla: If the Moors in Spain had won; G.K. Chester- 
ton: If Don John of Austria had married Mary Queen of Scots; Hendrik Willem Van Loon: 
If the Dutch had kept Nieuw Amsterdam; Andre Maurois: If Louis XVI had had an atom of 
firmness; Hilaire Belloc; If Drouet’s cart had stuck; H.A.L. Fisher: If Napoleon had esca 
to America; Harold Nicolson: If Byron had become King of Greece; Winston S. Churchill: 
If Lee had not won the battle of Gettysburg; Milton Waldman: If Booth had missed Lincoln; 
Emil Ludwig: If the Emperor Frederick had not had cancer; J.C. Squire: If it had been dis- 
covered in 1930 that Bacon really did write Shakespeare. 


Reviewed by MAJoR A.C. MCBRIDE 


This book is a collection of eleven short stories, each a speculation 
as to what would have been the outcome if the particular historical event 
upon which the story is based had turned out differently. The stories are 
pure fiction, or, as the author says, .. . “speculations by curious minds as 
to the differences that would have been made had certain events ‘taken 
another turn.’ ” 

The stories are by well known personages, and are interesting and 
absorbing. Some are fantastic, others realistic and convincing. While of 
no military value, the book should offer entertainment to readers of history. 

To an American, perhaps the most interesting of the stories is “If 
Lee Had Not Won the Battle of Gettysburg,’”’ by Winston Churchill. Lee 
having won the battle of Gettysburg, freed the slaves, which action opened 
the way for an alliance between the Confederacy and the British Empire 
within a month. Peace was forced upon the North late in 1863. Then follows 
an account of the Confederacy, “Union States,” to the present, including 
the conquest of Mexico in 1884, the maintenance of a large armed force 
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because of the bitterness existing in the United States toward the Union 
States, the formation of the English-Speaking Association in 1905 which 
prevented a world war in 1914 and which is paving the way for a United 
States of Europe. 

Also of interest is the story “If Booth Had Missed Lincoln,” by Milton 
Waldman, which portrays Lincoln as having lost prestige with his party 
and favor with the public during his second term as President, owing to 
his lenient policy in-the reconstruction of the South. He became a fallen 
hero. This description of Lincoln and his efforts at reconstruction, in some 
respects, is not unlike that which might be written of President Wilson 
and his efforts to have the United States enter the League of Nations fol- 
lowing the World War. 
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